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Open the Door of Knowledge to the Farm Boy 


UR readers will recall that last, week, in an editorial note, we stated 

that acountry teacher had written us that he had tried to organize 

i a corn club in his district, but not a farmer would allow his son an 
+, acre of ground for the work. This week, on another page, we are 
‘| publishing an extract from a-letter from a progressive Louisiana 


No. 16. 


places for men and women and boys and girls to live and ‘develop, ° 
and get the most and best out of life. 

Corn and clover, pigs and poultry, all these are great crops, and we | 
want to make them bigger and better; but greater than all else are the | 
farm boys and girls. If these are neglected, all the others will have |) 

















A BOY WHO IS USING HIS HEAD AS WELL AS HIS HANDS 
Sherman Hall, of Arkansas, Preparing His Club Acre of Corn 





farmer, who says he has no boy of his own, but that a little boy lives 

with him, and he wishes to enroll him, that he may learn whatever is 
to be learned from the work. 

Here is a contrast we may well ponder. On the one hand we have 

a whole community so indifferent or so prejudiced that it is unwilling 

> to enlist its boys in a progressive movement—nay, even goes so far as 


been in vain. Men who think right, whatever they may be themselves, 
would, above all else, have their sons grow into strong and good men. 4 
Not merely mentally and physically strong, but strong for the right, 
strong for material and spiritual progress, strong for all things that 
make for the betterment of human life and happiness; not merely neg- 
atively good, but good for something. 




















to refuse to let them enlist. On the other, With the poet, we believe that 
we have a man, unblessed by a son of his DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page “Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
own, who nevertheless is anxious that the | Do You Boost or Knock Your Neighbors? 4 The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean 
boy intrusted to his care shall learn all that | Crop Rotation, Diversification and Living bear;’ 
is to be learned about corn-raising and pro- atHome .... sw ee ew el el) | dcthat we have among us many ‘‘a mute, in- 
gressive farming. On the one hand we | Three Crops in One Wii ee ee ee g | glorious Milton.’’ How many of us have 
have farmers who have shut the door of Advantages of the Club Work. s. * 9 heard it said of personal acquaintances : 
knowledge and hope to their sons; have A Wie G Linesia Cae es 11 ‘If he had only had an education, what a 
shown them only the dark, hard side of a ae wonderful man, what a leader of men, 
farm life, and are preparing them in the A Self-feeder for Hogs . . . : - 12 he would have been!”’ 
surest of all ways to leave the farm the Get a Progressive Farmer Index and Binder 14 It is a crime, and there are few 
moment they are old enough. On the other, Let’s Make 1916 Thrift Year . . . . . 14 greater, to deny the light of knowledge 
a boy is being taught how to mix the labor | Brotherly Love the Basis of CoGperation . 15 | to the developing boy or girl. Open the 
of his head with the labor of his hands; that-| More Comradeship Needed in Country Life 15 | door of knowledge and of hope, and 
farming is a great, complicated, complex | The Small Farmer’s Handicap . . . . 15 | open it wide; put your boy in the corn 
business, requiring for the greatest success | Swat and Screen .......... 16 sie and yay Pig eens lg Mee 
the Keenest thought and most diligent study. | Library the Power House ofthe Community 17 | Si'lapor saving ideas nd methods; show 
iat atiewie th i atisfyi I Coédperative Merchandising Risky . . . 20 him, in a word, that brains and farming 
at affords the most satisfying returns. It | ~oyation Reform .. . P . . « « 20] will mix, and that the mixture is good. 
goes without saying that a boy so taught will Let farmers and Farm Boys Try eae When you have done this, you will have 
have a strong incentive to stay on the farm, $2500 in Cash Prizes . ... . . 26 | helped to light the path of a soul, and 
to help make it and his community better there is no bigger or better job in life. 
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UNION CARBIDE 
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Carbide Lighting and Cooking Plants 
Now Out-Sell All Others 


You Will Now Find Carbide Lights in houses, barns and out-buildings on over 


a quarter of a million farms—and 


Carbide Gas Cooking Ranges and Hot Plates in most of the kitchens of these 
same farm homes. 


This means—that in the struggle for the “survival of the fittest,’? Carbide-Light-and-Cooking 





Plants have won first place. 


For fifteen years, country home families have been 
testing lighting plants of many types. Literally hundreds 
of different kinds have been given thorough trials on 
thousands of farms. 


The competition has been strenuous — many hav 
fallen by the wayside—a few of the best have survived— 
and one “The Carbide Plant” has grown to out-sell all 
the others. 


Carbide Light and Fuel Plants are comparatively inex- 
pensive—they are built to last a life time. Their parts are 
simple and heavy—they don’t wear out and they call for few 
or no repairs. 


Carbide Light Plants, the modern kind, are automatic— 
they work only when the lights and stove are “going”—they 
start and stop themselves—they merely require occasional 
filling and cleaning, and they operate without care for weeks, 
and even months at a time. 


Filled with UNION CARBIDE these plants supply 
brilliant light to every room in the house, and gas for the 
cooking range in the kitchen. The lights can, too, be 
equipped to turn on without matches—and are specially 
adapted for use in barns and out-buildings. 


In short, Carbide Light Plants give you not only ideal 
light for country home requirements, but gas for cooking as 
well—both conveniences equal to the best used by the cities 
millions. 


Consider then all these advantages—the double value 
of light and fuel, as against light alone—the advantage of 


weekly or monthly attention as against daily attention—the 
advantage of simple heavy parts as against delicate complex 
parts—the advantage of parts which last a life time as 
against short-lived parts which call for constant repairs and 
renewals, and last but not least, the advantage of lower 
cost—not only low first cost, but inexpensive maintenance 
and inexpensive operation. 


All told, there are some twenty reliable manufacturers 
of efficient Carbide Light and Fuel Plants in the United 
States. The plants made by these manufacturers include— 
those installed in cellars, those made to set in holes under 
ground, and those which set on top of the ground. 


Our own business is confined to the sale of UNION 
CARBIDE which all of these plants are built to use. For 
the country home trade we carry immense stocks of UNION 
CARBIDE in our own distributing warehouses, located in 
every section of the United States. From these warehouses 
we ship the Carbide in hundred pound “drums” direct to 
most 300,000 country home customers. Kept in these drums 
the Carbide lasts indefinitely. . 


While we do not sell the Carbide Plants themselves, 
we are of course, vitally interested in helping our future 
customers get plants that will give the greatest possible 
satisfaction. To this end we are always glad to furnish 
confidential advice, and mail free of charge authoritative 
printed matter telling just how Carbide Light and Cooking 
Plants work, and how easily one cah be set up on any 
country place. Address your letter to— 


Union Carbide Sales Co.—Country Home Dept. 11 


42nd Street Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 


Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 
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N planning the silo add 20 per cent 

to the size generally advised for a 
certain purpose or to hold a certain 
amount of silage. If 100 tons of 
silage is actually put into a silo esti- 
mated to hold 125 tons according to 
most published tables or estimates, a 
good job of filling will have been 
done. There may be some excuse for 
those who are selling or building silos 
over-estimating their actual capacity, 
but there is no sort of excuse for 
college professors and agricultural 
writers doing so. 





A Hard-milking Cow 


READER wishes to know how he 
can “cause a hard-milking cow to 
milk easier.” 

We know of no satisfactory or 
successful way. It is often advised 
to use plugs and dilators to dilate 
or stretch the passages. Others, 
again, go so far as to advise cutting 
the inner passage by means of an in- 
strument with a concealed cutting 
blade. The first is usually useless or 
unsuccessful, and the latter danger- 
ous as well as useless. It is danger- 
ous because infection, inflammation 
and loss of that quarter of the udder 
are the usual results. If acow milks ex- 
tremely hard the best plan is to make 
beef of her, for there is no satisfac- 
tory method of correcting the trouble. 





More Acres and Bigger Yields Per 
Acre 


HUS far the Northern farmer has 

been able to earn fair wages by 
increasing the acres. cultivated, 
through the use of more horses and 
large labor-saving implements; but 
the limit has probably been reached 
along that line and now he must in- 
crease his yields per acre—increase 
soil fertility. 

The Southern farm worker has 
cultivated few acres and made small 
yields, but he has been able to exist 
because of a low standard of living 
and the excellent money crop pro- 
duced—cotton. Southern planters, 
or many of them, have made a living 
because they had many laborers 
working for them, and a small re- 
turn from each aggregated sufficient 
to furnish a good living; but times 
have changed. The Southern farm 
worker must cultivate more acres 
better, by the use ‘of more work 
stock and more efficient implements, 
while the Southern land owner must 
increase his soil fertility and crop 
yields or a successful Southern agri- 
culture is impossible. 





Protecting Horses from Flies 


READER says he has a horse 

which is very much annoyed by 
flies, and asks for something to apply 
that will keep away the flies and will 
not have an injurious effect on the 
horse. 

We know of nothing which will re- 
pel the flies which will not be objec- 
tionable. All such substances, in our 
experience, either collect dust and 
dirt or from their nature would be 
expected to interfere with the func- 
tions of the skin by closing the pores. 
Experiments also indicate that the 
flies generally do less damage than 
thought, or the substances applied to 
keep them off do about as much harm 
as the flies. This applies particularly 
to dairy cows. 

The only practical means we know 
of protecting horses from flies is to 
use a fly net. Open fly nets are a 
considerable protection to horses 
‘when moving but of little benefit 





when the horses are standing still. 
They are probably also more protec- 
tion to driving horses than to the 
slow moving farm horse. 





More Horse Power Needed in the 
South 


E MUST have more work stock 

per man to do our farm work 
economically. Less work stock per 
acre and more per man, so that each 
man can cultivate many more acres, 
will come as a necessity before the 
earnings of the Southern farm will 
be such as to produce a prosperous 
rural South. We can no more con- 
tinue the old methods, using single 
or one-horse implements, than could 
the modern manufacturer use the old 
machines and methods employed in 
his business 25 years ago. 

Some may say we are using two- 
horse implements. A few are, but 
two trips through the South, from 
Georgia to Texas and Oklahoma, 
during the last two weeks during 
active spring work reveal by actual 
count more one-horse outfits prepar- 
ing the land than two-horse outfits. 
The one-horse farmer as indicated 
by these observations outnumbers 
the two-horse one and a half times. 

We need more horses, not so much 
to increase the acreage cultivated, 
although it is important that the 
acreage cultivated per laborer be in- 
creased, but especially to enable 
each man to do better and more eco- 
nomical work. 





Trimming Colts’ Feet 


READER asks: “How often and 
at what age should young horses’ 
feet be trimmed?” 

Whenever, or as soon as they fail 
to wear off evenly so as to give an 
even bearing for supporting the 
weight of the animal. If the young 
animal is on a sandy soil or is kept 
in the stable much the hoofs may fail 
to wear sufficiently to maintain their 
proper form, or from various causes 
the sides of the hoof may fail to wear 
evenly. Many a colt has its value 
greatly lessened by the failure of the 
owner to keep the hoofs rasped level 
and true while it is growing up. Colts 
kept in the stable a great deal may 
suffer from the toes of the hoofs 
growing too long. This is apt to put 
too great a strain on the pastern and 
leaders. On the other hand, if one 
side of the hoof fails to wear as much 
as the other, the weight bearing 
through the joints is changed and 
ringbones or sidebones, and toeing in 
or out, as the case may be, are likely 
to occur. 

From the time the colt is a month 
or two old the hoofs should be 
watched and rasped or trimmed so as 
to keep the ground surface even, level 
and true. A rasp is probably best for 
this, but a strong, sharp pocket knife 
will do if one possesses a good eye 
and is careful to remove the horn 
evenly and where required. 

This is a much neglected attention 
the feet of young growing animals 
should receive. Its importance ‘* 
much underestimated. 





Using the Roller to Improve Stands 


HE roller is an agricultural imple- 

ment which has been in use many 
years. Forty years ago in certain sec- 
tions the roller was very generally 
run over the land as the last oper- 
ation after seeding. With the old 
smooth surface roller then in use 
this was not entirely an unmixed 
benefit. The soil was firmed around 





the seed, which is of the greatest im- 
portance in all cases in obtaining a 
good or uniform stand of plants; but 
the smooth surface left favored rapid 


loss of moisture and when this 
smooth surface was wet by a 
shower, ideal conditions for losing 


moisture from the soil were estab- 
lished by the crust formed by the 
action of the sun. Thus, while the 
soil was firmed around the seed, 
which is always desirable, much of 
this benefit was counterbalanced by 
the making of conditions favorable 
to loss of moisture. 

But the modern use of the roller 
and modern types of rollers largely 
eliminate the undesirable’ effects, 
while retaining the benefits. 

We have this spring seen two fields 
side by side, and as far as could be 
seen of the same character and con- 
dition, on one of which the oats were 
killed by winter freezing while they 
were little injured on the other. They 
were both sowed too late, although 
at about the same time; but one was 
rolled and the other was not. 

A friend tells us of a field of crim- 
son clover rolled after seeding last 
fall, on which the stand has been 
better all through the fall and winter 
than on similar soil not rolled. 

The smooth surface roller must be 
used judiciously and should be run 
ahead of the harrow instead of the 
old custom of afterward; but the 
modern corrugated roller is an im- 
plement which should receive a much 
more general and extended use on 
Southern farms. When this is done 
there will be much less heard of poor 
stands. 





Save the Crimson Clover Seed 


LTHOUGH much of the crimson 

clover sowed last fall was put in 
too late, especially in the northern 
half of the Cotton Belt, where it us- 
ually does best, this crop has estab- 
lished itself on a greatly increased 
number of farms. Whenever given a 
fair chance it makes friends and is 
apt to become a regular crop of the 
farm. Many more sowed crimson 
clover last fall than ever before and 
since it generally did well the num- 
ber who will sow this fall will be still 
larger if seed is available. 

If the European war continues 
there will be less seed obtained from 
abroad, and that means that an in- 
creased demand here will cause very 
high prices. Those working for the 
advancement of Southern agriculture 
are already planning campaigns for 
an increased seeding of crimson clov- 
er this fall. The one obstacle in the 
way of the success of those cam- 
paigns is the scarcity of seed or its 
high price. We, therefore advise our 
readers to save their own seed if pos- 
sible. It is true that the facilities for 
saving, and especially for hulling, 
clover seed in the South are poor; 
but any man can save seed for his 
own use, for in such case hulling is 
not necessary. It can be sowed in 
the chaff and as good results obtain- 
ed as from cleaned or hulled seed. 

If those who have even small crops 
of crimson clover would save their 
own seed it would leave the commer- 
cial supply for the new growers of the 
crop and for those who cannot pos- 
sibly save seed for themselves. This 
would help greatly in keeping down 
the price of seed this fall and ex- 
tending the growth of this valuable 
crop. So valuable a crop should be 
grown more largely, but the begin- 
ner will not pay extremely high 
prices for seed. The man who has 
grown it a few years will pay almost 
any reasonable price for seed, but not 
so with the man who is sowing it for 
the first time. 

For their own good, because seed 
is likely to be high-priced, but espec- 
ially for the good of the whole coun- 






try and to encourage the growing of 
this valuable crop, we ask all our 
readers who have crimson clover to 
save seed for next fall’s planting if at 
all possible. 





How Long Will Stable Manure Be Ef- 
fective in Increasing Crop Yields ? 


READER asks: “What per cent 

of the cost or value of barnyard 
manure should be charged to the crop 
first grown on the land after its ap- 
plication and what per cent to subse- 
quent crops? How long after an ap- 
plication of barnyard manure before 
its fertilizing value is exhausted and 
what percent of its value does each 
year’s crop receive?” 

The length of time after its appli- 
cation during which the effects of 
barnyard manure will be exerted on 
the crops is unknown. It is quite 
likely that the period will be quite 
variable under different conditions. 
For instance, the greater moisture 
and the greater length of the period 
of warm weather causes all organic 
matter to decay more quickly in the 
South than in cooler or dryer cli- 
mates. Our much heavier rainfall 
also favors the leaching away of the 
plant foods set free by the decay of 
the stable manure, and consequently 
the effects of an application of stable 
manure would be apparent for a 
shorter length of time. The charac- 
ter of the soil and possibly the meth- 
od of cultivation and the kind of 
crop would also influence the length 
of time that an application of stable 
manure would favorably affect the 
crops grown. 

In the Rothamsted experiment, so 
often quoted to show the long dura- 
tion of the effects of stable manure, 
a plot was manured for 20 years and 
then on half the plot the manuring 
was stopped and on the other half 
continued for 30 years longer. On 
the plot manured for 20 years and 
then left without manure for 30 years, 
the yield of barley at the end of the 
50 years was twice as large per acre 
as on a lot which had received no 
manure during the entire period of 50 
years. 

In this case the manure was still 
producing a tremendous increase in 
the crop 30 years after the last appli- 
cation; but it must be remembered 
that very heavy applications were 
made during the years the plot was 
receiving manure... This brings to 
light another fact which influences 
the permanency of the action of the 
stable manure, the amount applied. 
But in this case much benefit was 
still being received from the manure 
30 years after the last application. It 
is safe to state, however, that the ap- 


parent effects of a single application 
to the average Southern soil would 
not be so lasting. 

Perhaps a period of five years is 


as long as account should be taken 


of the effects of barnyard manure 
under average Sotitthern farm condi- 
tions. Opinions will differ as to how 


the cost of the manure should be dis- 
tributed during these five years. In 
fact, its actual value will vary as we 
have already discussed, but perhaps 
as fair a division as can be made for 
average conditions is about as fol- 
lows: 

OE Gh WOW Siac se alee ss First 

25 per cent. 

15 per ce 

10 per cent 

10 per cent 





If, however, only light applications 
are made, it is quite generally all 
charged to the crop of the first year, 
although some slight benefit will oc- 
cur in later years. In the South some 
would limit all charges to four years 
and divide these as follows: 

First year yer cent 
Second year 0 per cent 


Whi FEM ...ccccceese 20 cent 
Fourth year 1 cent 


per 
per 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 








I Cannot Answer Unsigned Letters 


EF THE subscriber whose letter was 

postmarked Oxford, N. C., but who 
failed to give his postoffice or to sign 
his name, will send a two-cent stamp 
I will answer his letter, as his inquiry 
concerns no one else and cannot go 
in the paper. 


The Red Devil 


AM daily getting letters asking 

about using Red Devil lye as a fer- 
tilizer. Now if you will read the an- 
alysis on the label on the cans you 
will find there is no potash in it, but 
it is caustic soda and no use at all as 
a fertilizer, no matter what the label 
says. 








They Will Certainly Mix 


sie ILL watermelons of different 

varieties mix if planted togeth- 
er?” 

They will certainly do so. They 
will not mix with cantaloupes, cu- 
cumbers or squashes, but the differ- 
ent varieties will cross without 
doubt. 





Just the Same Thing 


‘*DLEASE tell me if acid phosphate 
is as good from dissolved bones 
as from phosphate rock.” 

Phosphoric acid from bones and 
phosphoric acid from rock are one 
and the same thing. The only thing 
to consider is the percentage of avail- 
able phosphoric acid in any sample. 





Spray With Arsenates 


“FENHE little white butterflies are 
hovering over my cabbage and 
there will soon be green worms. Will 
spraying with tobacco drive them?” 
No, tobacco is good for the lice or 
aphides that come on cabbage, but 
the green larvae must be poisoned. 
Spray with 1 pound of lead arsenate 
in 40 gallons of water. 





Bleeding Scuppernong 
“QOME time ago I accidentally 
broke a branch of my scupper- 
nong vine, and it bleeds so freely that 
Iam afraid it will kill the vine. How 
shall I stop it?” 

I would trim the broken end 
smooth and then cauterize it with 
red-hot iron, burning the end to char- 
coal, and then cover it well with 
white jiead and oil made thick. I 
think this may stop the bleeding. The 
swelling of the buds and the growth 
of the leaves will tend to check it, 
too. 





Cedar Trees and Fruit 


ee ILL cedar trees affect fruit 
trees growing near them?” 

Yes, the cedar trees will transfer 

the spores of the rust to the apple 

leaves, and you cannot grow good ap- 

ples without healthy leaves on the 


trees. The so-called apples on the 
cedar trees are the winter home of 
the funeus. In spring these put out 


long, worm-like strings of an orange 
color, and these are spores of the 
fungus and they dry and blow on the 
apple Icaves and spend the summer 
on these leaves and make other 
spores that in fall are blown back on 
the cedar trees to make more cedar 
apples for the winter. 





Do Not Try to Keep It 


“WT KEEP two horses and cannot 
have success in making manure. 
It heats and loses the ammonia and 
turns white and chaffy. What makes 
it go through this heating process be- 
fore it is moved out of the stable? 
The bottom of the stalls is light gray 
loamy soil, and the barn is eight 
years old.” 
The best part of your manure has 








gone down in that light loamy soil. 
Better make a concrete floor to the 
stalls, and then get the manure out 
every day and spread it where it will 
be feeding crops. You cannot keep 
manure without its heating and los- 
ing value. Get it out on the land as 
fast as made whenever you can get 
on the land. There is nothing new in 
horse manure heating. It will do so 
for anyone if they try to keep it, and 
with no waterproof floor to the stalls 
the liquid leaches down and the best 
part of the manure is lost. 





Growing Okra 


‘*DLEASE tell me how to grow okra 
for seed. Will it pay? Where 
do the seedsmen get their supply? 
What is the wholesale price?” 
There is no difficulty about the 
growing of okra. Plant and cultivate 
just like cotton. The demand is proba- 
ably very limited. The seedsmen have 
their growers on whom they depend 
and would not buy the seed in the 
general market, and if they did there 


release. Then why use the plaster 
when the acid phosphate is about 
half plaster and you get all the effect 
the plaster might have in using acid 


phosphate. Better mix cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate half and 
half. Comparing sulphate of calcium 


with the carbonate, the sulphate has 
no influence in the curing of acidity 
in the soil, while the carbonate has 
this influence. 





Rotten Woodpile Material as a Fer- 
tilizer 
oy HAT vegetables will manure 
from a well decomposed wood- 
pile be best for? Will it make lice on 
cabbage? What treatment do the fall- 
bearing strawberries need? I picked 
the bloom off them at first and they 
never put out any more.” 

The rotted stuff from the wood- 
pile will furnish some decayed vege- 
table matter, and mixed with rotten 
stable manure will be good for melon 
hills. But as manure by itself it has 
very little value. You got cheated in 
the strawberry plants, I suspect. 





No Trouble to Grow Sage 


‘*~DLEASE let me know if sage can 
be grown here sucessfully.” 


Sow sage seed now in an open 





way. 
gated. 


all the time. 


way. 


“William Jones? Sure. 
to go along with you. 


” 
ones. 


character. 





DO YOU BOOST OR KNOCK YOUR 
NEIGHBORS? 





E went one day to visit the farm of a cattle breeder of some note, and driv- 
ing through a countryside strange to us several times stopped to ask the 
“You are going to see Bill Jones, are you?” asked the first man interro- 

“Well, you are likely to be disappointed there. 
Oh I guess his cattle may look well enough; they ought to, for he stuffs them 
He is not what we call our best farmer about here, not by a long 


A little later we again asked our way, and this is what we were told: 

You are on the right road, and | wish I had time 
He is a fine fellow, a man our community is proud of. 
Yes, you may bank on anything he may tell you about his cattle; they are good 


We found William Jones and his cattle. 
each of these two men had revealed to us of his own, not William Jones, 
Not that the knocker is harmless; he is as hurtful to the community 
as the malarial mosquito or the fever tick to cattle—and as useless. 


He is a poor farmer. 


Both were good. But what a lot 


—The late Joseph E. Wing. 








is a comparatively small amount 
needed as compared with other veg- 
etables. I do not know what the 
seedsmen contract at, but they all 
know just where to lay their hands 
on a supply from skilled growers. 





Vegetables Mixing 
‘“D)LEASE. tell me what kinds of 
vegetables will mix if planted 
close together, especially tomatoes 
and peppers?” 
Pumpkins and squashes will mix. 


Melons and pumpkins and cucumbers 
will not mix with each other. Corn 
varieties will cross. Peppers and to- 
matoes will not mix at all. Hot pep- 
pers will make sweet peppers hot if 
planted near each other. Different 
varieties of peppers and and different 
varieties of tomatoes will cross with 
each other, but the two vegetables 
will not cross. 





Land Plaster 


“T7 INDLY write me early and tell 

me if land plaster and cottonseed 
meal are good fertilizers for cotton. 
Also the relative value of the plaster 
and the carbonate of lime as a dress- 
ing on our weedy lands. I have been 
planning to put 300 to 400 pounds 
each of land plaster and cottonseed 
meal per acre drilled in before plant- 
ing.” 

You ask an early reply and, like 
many others, fail to enclose a stamp 
for postage on the reply. Land plas- 
ter, the sulphate of calcium is not a 
fertilizer. To some extent it has an ef- 
fect to release insoluble potash in the 
soil, and your sandy soil has little to 


border, and when the plants are of 
fair size transplant them after some 
early vegetable crop in rows two feet 
apart and one foot in the rows. Cul- 
tivate well, and in the fall you can 
cut the tender shoots to the ground 
and dry them in the shade. It is bet- 
ter to grow sage in this way from 
seed every year than to leave old 
bushes in the garden. There is a va- 
riety known as Holt’s Broad-leaf 
which does not bloom or seed, but is 
grown from cuttings or division of 
the plant. This is a great improve- 
ment on the old variety, having larg- 
er leaves and not bothered with 
bloom. 





Growing Celery 
‘“DLEASE give me some instruc- 
tions about growing celery.” 
You can grow the winter crop of 
celery very well, but not the summer 
crop, as it is grown North. Then to 
get celery of the best quality, avoid 
the self-blanching varieties. The 
markets are full of this class of cel- 
ery, and it is always hollow, stringy 
stuff. I had last week a sample of 
celery sent me from southeast Vir- 
ginia which was the finest celery I 
have seen this year. But it was of 
the green-stalked kind, blanched 
with earth, and you cannot get the 
best celery otherwise. The self- 
blanching sorts are pretty, but that is 

all. oy 

I sow the seed on a well prepared 
bed in lines marked six inches apart 
in early April. Do not cover the 
seed, but pat them in with the back 
of a spade or shovel and then lay fer- 
tilizer sacks over the bed and water 
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on these. When the seed germinate 
the covers are gradually lifted up, 
and removed as the plants get green. 
As soon as they are two inches high 
I lift them, pinch the tap root, and 
transplant to another bed in rows ten 
inches apart and two inches between 
the plants. If they grow too fast, 
shear the tops lightly once or twice. 
Set out in a permanent place in Au- 
gust. 

At the proper time I will give the 


same detailed instructions about 
planting and making the crop, for if I 
do now I will have letters after 


awhile saying, “I have lost the paper 
containing your directions, please 
give them over again.” 





Plant and Cultivate Them Properly 


“TS THERE any special treatment 

I can give Irish potatoes or the 
soil for fall crop to insure a good 
stand?” 


The only treatment I give the late 
crop of Irish potatoes is to plant 
them in deep furrows made by going 
twice in the furrow with the plow 
and cleaning out some. Then cover 
lightly till they sprout, and then 
gradually work the soil to them as 
they grow till level, and cultivate 
rapidly, shallow and level and never 
hill up as we do early potatoes. The 
object is to get the seed down in the 
moist soil and then retain the mois- 
ture by maintaining a dust blanket on 
the surface and never hilling to dry 
out. Cold storage seed is best. 





Peppers Easily Transplanted 


‘“‘T AM going to plant 10 acres in 

peppers. Plants are up now and 
I want to know the best way to set 
them out.” 

Do not set out till the weather is 
settled and there is no longer danger 
from frost. My early peppers I sow 
in my greenhouse, and as soon as 
large enough I transplant them to a 
frame under glass sashes and grow 
them stout and strong, and gradually 
harden them to the outer air. Then I 
take them up with a ball of earth 
with a garden trowel and make holes 
and fill them with water and set the 
plant in this and pull the dry earth 
around. For a late pickling crop I 
sow the seed in April on a warm bor- 
der and transplant directly to the 
rows, which are two and a half feet 
apart, and set the plants two feet 
apart in the rows. 





You Can Grow Them All 


ROM Arkansas: “I wish informa- 

tion about balm, barberry, broom, 
chamomile, dandelion, purple fox- 
glove, fennel, henbane, monkshood, 
nightshade, opium poppy, red poppy, 
thorn apple, valerian and_ indigo. 
Which of these can be grown here, 
what cultivation is needed and what 
is the cost, and where can they be 
sold and at what price? Indigo was 
grown here before the Civil War, 
why not now?” 

Many of the things you name are 
already growing wild around you. 
The thorn apple is commonly known 


as Jimson weed. Dandelions are 
common in nearly every lawn and 
roadside. Red poppy,  henbane, 


monkshood and nightshade are also 
wild plants. Indigo was formerly 
grown too, but the artificial syn- 
thetic indigo has about run out the 
natural product. It would be impos- 
sible for me to say what is the cost 
of cultivation or the price that could 
be had for them. Wallace Brothers, 
Statesville, N. C., were and I suppose 
still are large dealers in dried herbs, 
and they can tell you more about 
these things than I can. You can 
read many articles in the daily press 
boosting certain things, and written 
by men who know nothing about 
what they boost. I had rather stick 
to good farming with corn, oats and 
cotton, and feed cattle and hogs and 
get the land rich than toemonkey with 
crops I know nothing about, and 
which are of very doubtful value. 
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Few of us have the need or desire for 
a racing car. 

We are quite content to let the ‘“‘other 
fellow’ take his chances at 70 miles 
an hour—while we spin along 
comfortably and safely with the 
speedometer needle registering 25 
or 30. 

But every man wants Power in his 
automobile—and particularly the 
farmer. 

It is good to sit behind a motor which 
responds eagerly— bouyantly — to 
the slightest touch of the throttle. 

It is good to know that you need only 
“‘step on’”’ the accelerator—and the 
steepest hills will flatten out like 
smooth boulevards. 

It is good to realize that you command 
a vast store of reserve power which 
will easily take you through the 
heaviest sand roads ‘‘on high.” 

It is good to know that your automo- 
bile is a staunch, sturdy, dependable 
help-mate—not a treacherous 
weakling that will lay down when 
the real work begins. 

In a word, it is good toown just such 
a car as the five passenger Paige 
“Six-38’’, or the larger seven pas- 
senger model, ‘‘Six-46’’. 

Both of these cars are thoroughbreds 
—every inch of them. 

They are just as handsome as auto- 
mobiles could possibly be, and they 
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Che Standard of Value and Quality 


Power !! 


both are easily capable of going 60 
miles per hour if you desire to go 
that fast. But—first and last—they 
are made for work—consistent work 
—day in and day out work. 

Paige owners don’t have to make 
apologies or ‘‘offer excuses’. Their 
cars are out of commission at one 
time only—when they are locked 
up in the garage at night. 

And — best of all— you can readily 
establish these facts for yourself. 

Neither of the Paige models are ‘‘ex- 
periments’. They have both been 
put to the gruelling test of more 
than a full year’s road work by 
thousands of owners. 

All that you need to do is get in 
touch with the nearest Paige dealer. 

Let him prove his case. Let him in- 
troduce you to men who have in- 
vested their money in these cars. - 
Listen to their experiences — ask 
for their honest opinions. 

Then, you will know whether Paige 
cars are reliable under all circum- 
stances. 

Then, you will know whether Paige 
cars are economical to maintain. 

Then, you will know whether Paige 
cars are, in actual fact, ‘‘the stan- 
dard of value and quality”’. 

Do this—while the Dealer can still 
make immediate deliveries. 














Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company - 
223 McKinstry Avenue 
Detroit, - Michigan 


The Fairfield ‘‘Six-46”* 


$1295 


f. 0. b. Detroit 
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| Subscribers’ Corner | 








Eight Thousand Captured in One 
Battle 
y ONE of the big battles of the 

Great War 8,000 prisoners were 
captured in one day’s battle. 

It shows what numbers can do 
when they go after a thing in 
earnest. 

Now we have nearly 200,000 sub- 
scriber friends—think of the 
thousands of new subscribers they 
can capture in one day if they 
would go out after them in earn- 
est. 

17—18—19—20—21—22 

These figures stand for the six 
days of the big week in the wind- 
ing up of our Jubilee Campaign, 
not the last week, as the Jubilee 
Campaign does not end until April 
29, but the next to the last week 
we want to make the biggest week 
of the entire Campaign. 

We ask every friend to select a 
date and on that date make a spe- 
cial effort to work up a wind-up 
Jubilee club. 





A Gold Watch 


O THE one which secures the 
greatest number of subscrib- 
ers in any one during the 
week ending April 22 as an extra 


day 


reward, in addition to the regular 
reward you will receive for a club 
of Jubilee subscriptions—A Splen- 
did Gold Watch. 

If you will hustle just a little 
than the 
will be 


faster gold 
not 


overlook the fact that you will re- 


others the 


watch yours, but do 
ceive a reward for every subscrip- 
tion you secure, so select one day 
and on that the 
watch. 

The 


a big 


day go after 
Jubilee Campaign has been 


success and we want to 
make it even greater and make it 
wind up with a Red Hot finish, so 
let’s all together make the week 


of the 22nd the big week of the 


Campaign. 
Here is for 5,000 subscriptions 
during the 17—18—19—20—21—22. 





Watch Your Label 

OUR label is your receipt and 

shows the date to which your 
subscription is credited. 

Unless the date on your label is 
changed within three weeks after 
your renewal remittance was sent, 
kindly notify us. 

Or if the changed date does not 
give you the correct credit please 
advise that we have 


may same 


promptly corrected. 


During 


newals 


the past few months re- 
and new subscriptions have 


fast we 


been coming in so have 


been delayed in getting all labels 


credited, but 


prompt), are now 
about caught up and if we haven't 
your label exactly right we want 
to make it so at once. 





$1’s Worth for $1 
 paaaiohalade that for every $1 
you secure for us in Jubilee 
subscriptions we reward you with 
$1 worth of merchandise rewards. 
A $1 Cutter” 
Knife for $1 in Jubilee subscrip- 
tions. 


“Keen Signature 




















Cropping Systems for the South: Why Crops Should Be Rotated 


Article No. 16 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 








By B. L. MOSS 














N THE Old World, we are told, so 

carefully planned and closely ad- 

hered to are the cropping systems 
that most farmers can tell ten years 
in advance what particular crop a 
particular field will be planted to. In 
a land where “new land” ceased to 
exist hundreds of years ago, farmers 
| have learned that it is only by the use 
of soil-building rotations that soil 
| fertility can be maintained and even 
increased. This largely explains why 
in England, France and Germany 
acre yields of wheat, oats, and rye 
average easily double those of the 
United States. 

Until very recently in America for 
| practically all crops the tendency has 
been downward in average yields per 
|acre, rather than upward. The sup- 
| ply of new land has been exhausted, 
jand the pioneering, “butchering” 
methods followed have made of vast 
j areas of our country regions of poor 
lands, poor yields and poor farmers. 
The success of the farmer of the fu- 
ture is largely to be determined by 





should be included in crop rotations 
designed for Cotton Belt farmers. 


& 


How to Raise Big Crops With- 
out Commercial Fertilizers 


ITH one or all of these three 

crops included, let us study some 
rotations that experience has proved 
suited to the Southern farmer’s needs. 
A standard rotation is as follows: 














PLAT ist year 2nd year 8rd year 
WOO WP codons Corn—peas | Oats—peas| Cotton 
i ee Oats—peas| Cotton Corn—peas 
NGi GD cscs. Cotton Corn—peas | Oats — peas 














In this rotation a given field or plat 
goes in corn and peas the first year, 
oats followed by peas the second 
year, cotton the third year, and back 
again to corn and peas the fourth 
year, when the rotation is begun all 
over again. Let us critically examine 
the plant food requirements of the 




















This 


the degree to which he appreciates 
this truth and the steps he takes to 
inaugurate a better system. 


| a 
Why Crop Rotations Are Neces- 
sary 


T IS well known that rotating crops 
is an excellent means of guarding 





against certain insect enemies and 
|fungous diseases that prey upon 
| plants. For instance, the boll weevil 


is more likely to do serious damage 
where cotton follows cotton instead 
of corn or some other crop; likewise 
cotton wilt is likely to attack cotton 
‘planted on wilt-infected land, and 
fungous rots of the sweet potato are 
likely to become serious where pota- 
|toes follow potatoes. However, by 
far the most important purpose of 
crop rotations is the maintenance and 
increase of soil fertility, and it is this 
function that we@shall discuss in this 
article. 


In the beginning, let us understand 
| that crop rotations, in and of them- 
selves, need not necessarily mean an 
{increase in soil fertility. In other 
words, corn and cotton alternating in 
a two-year rotation, or corn, cotton 
and oats in a three-year rotation will 
inevitably mean poorer lands and 
lower yields each succeeding year. 
This is merely another way of say- 
ing that crop rotations that do not 
include the legume or nitrogen- 
gathering crops never will be of any 
great value to the farmer. 





Any crop rotation system must first 
of all take into consideration the 
standard cash crops grown in the ter- 
ritory under consideration. For three- 
fourths of the South, cotton is the 
main cash crop and doubtless will be 
for generations to come. Hence in 
planning rotations for the average 
farmer, cotton must of necessity be 
included. Corn and oats, too, are 
| grown on most Southern farms, and 


TURNING UNDER CRIMSON 
is one of the cheapest and best forms of fertilizer any farmer can use 


CLOVER FOR CORN 


crops entering into this rotation, that 


we may the better judge of its value 
in adding to soil fertility. 
In the beginning, let us assume 


yields per acre as follows: corn, 30 
bushels; oats, 40 bushels; cotton, 1 
bale (500 pounds lint and 1,000 pounds 
seed); and a growth’ of peavines 
equivalent to 144 tons of hay. These 
yields of grain and cotton are above 
the average, but they are by no means 
extraordinary; in fact any farmer 
who is doing good farming will not 
be satisfied with nor expect anything 
less. Moreover, we believe the rela- 
tions of the yields to each other are 
about right: that is, on an average, 
land that will make 30 bushels of 
corn will yield about 40 bushels of 
oats, 1 bale of cotton and 1% tons of 
pea hay. 

In this rotation we are going to as- 
sume that only the grain of the corn 
and oats, the lint cotton and seed, 
and the pea hay after the oats, are 
taken off the land, all remaining parts 
of the plants going back to the soil. 
On this basis, there will be taken 
from the land plant food constituents 
as follows: 





Nitro- | Phos. 





CROP gen | Acid Zi? 
Lbs. Lbs. sh de 
30 bushels corn ___---.| 2721 11.59 6.72 
40 bushels oats___.-.-.| 23.76 10.30 7.16 
114 tons pea hay__-_- 62.50 24.00 |103.25 


1 bale cotton. _-- 
§ 509 Ibs. lint_.__- 1.00 .50 315 
11000 Ibs. seed 15.00 | 15.00 











OHS =< Jacows'ssc 145.67 61.39 | 135.28 











Let us remember, however, that at 
least 45 pounds of the nitrogen in 
the 114 tons of pea hay came from 
the air. On this basis, we have the 
crops in the above table taking from 
the soil nitrogen to the amount of 
100.67 (145.67 — 45 = 100.67) pounds. On 
the other hand, we are turning under 
the peas that grew in the corn (equal 
to 1'4 tons of hay), and thus adding 
45 pounds of nitrogen that came from 


the air, leaving 55.67 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 61.39 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and 135.28 pounds of potash as the 
net drain on the land during the 
three years. Assuming no loss from 
leaching, it would be necessary, in 
order to maintain soil fertility, to 
add during the three years approxi- 
mately 900 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 400 pounds of acid phosphate, 
and 1,100 pounds of kainit. Manifest- 
ly, this rotation, handled in this way, 
is not a soil-building rotation. 

Now let us add crimson clover to 
this same rotation, planting the clov- 
er in the cotton middles in the fall 
and plowing it under in the spring as 
a fertilizer for corn. An acre of crim- 
son clover will contain from 75 to 150 
pounds of nitrogen, and we believe 
we are safe in assuming that 
on an average we may count on 
100 pounds, 75 of which came from 
the air. On this basis, we will wipe 
out the deficiency of 55.67 pounds 
noted above and leave at the begin- 
ning of the fourth year 19.33 pounds of 
nitrogen (the equivalent of about 300 
pounds of cottonseed meal) more 
than we started with. Thus here we 
have a true soil-building rotation, for 
commercial nitrogen, by far the most 
expensive fertilizer we buy, will have 
been eliminated. Furthermore, such 
a rotation will, because of the humus 
added to the soil, make applications 
of potash unnecessary except in the 
southeastern Coastal Plain sections, 
and will enable us to use, at one- 
fourth the cost, ground phosphate 
rock instead of acid phosphate. Here 
is a saving that every farmer may 
well consider. 

& 


Some Other Crop Rotations 

N THE three-year rotation above 

outlined, difficulty is sometimes ex- 
perienced in getting the corn har- 
vested, peas grazed by cattle and 
hogs, and the land broken and plant- 
ed in oats early enough in the fall to 
avoid danger of winter-killing. Where 
this is the case the following modifi- 
cations of the'plan are suggested: 
First year, corn and peas; second 
year, cotton, with oats drilled in the 
middles after the first picking with a 
three-row adjustable grain. drill; 
third year, oats sowed in the fall as 
above indicated, followed by peas in 
June, peas cut off for hay in Septem- 
ber, and the pea stubble land planted 
to crimson clover to be turned under 
for corn the following spring, when 
the rotation will be begun anew. This, 
too, is a soil-building rotation, in that 
it adds more nitrogen and humus te 
the soil than are used up in crop pro- 
duction. 

If a shorter rotation is desired, the 
two-year one of corn’and peas the 
first year and cotton and clover the 
second will increase the nitrogen and 
humus in the soil, provided the peas 
and clover are plowed under. In sucha 
rotation the gains and losses in plant 
foods would stand as follows: 

GAINS IN PLANT FOODS 











Nitro- |Phos.} Pot- 














gen |Acid] ash 
peas plowed under_-___-_- 45.00 
clover “ ale a 75.00 
Total 120.00 





LOSSES IN PLANT FOODS 








? Nitro - |Phos- 
ren Acid 





30 bushels corn__- 
1 bale cotton 

§ 500 lbs. lint__-__- <a 1.00 50 

(1000 lbs. seed_____- 31.20 


27.21 | 11.59 








TOURS =. 2 oc osae= 59.41 














Here we have a gain of 1290.00 


pounds of nitrogen and a loss of 59.41 
pounds, or a net gain of 60.59 pounds; 
while we have a loss of 27.09 pounds 
phosphoric acid and 24.87 pounds of 
potash. 


(Concluded on page 26, this issue’ 


Plainly this too is a soil- 
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$500. More a Year for the Average Southern Farmer 


Crop Rotation, Diversification, and Living at Home 








By PROF. W. F. MASSEY 














OOD farming involves the study 
of the diversification of crops: 
Not that we should grow a lit- 
tle of everything that our climate fav- 
ors, but rather a well planned rota- 
tion of the staple 
crops designed for 
the improvement 
of the soil and the 
increased produc- 
tion of these 
crops. 
But in any rota- 
tion we should en- 
deavor to so plan 





it that it will 
PROF. MASSEY tend especially to 
improvement in the production of 


the main money crop of the section. 
In a wheat-growing section the rota- 
tion should be planned to increase 
the production of wheat, and in like 
manner in a tobacco-growing section 
the rotation should be planned for 
the best and greatest production of 
tobacco, and in like manner the 
cotton section. 

While single crop farming is the 
means through which the great nia- 
jority of the lands in the Cotton Belt 
have been run down in production, 
special farming is the means through 
which they are to be restored to their 
virgin condition. The great object of 
the cotton farmer then should be to 
increase the capacity of his land for 
the production of thé largest crop of 
cotton per acre. 


in 


Raise Per Acre Production 


HEN by good farming a man has 
increased the fertility of his land 
to the production of one to two bales 
of cotton an acre, he necessarily has 
increased the production of the auxil- 
iary crops of corn and oats or wheat 


and these become important sale 


e 


crops too. But, as on a cotton farm 
the cotton production is the main ob- 
ject, every effort should be made to 
increase the production of cotton per 
acre. 

But after having, by better farming, 
brought your land up to a high pro- 
duction per acre, do not lose your 
read and at once conclude that be- 
cause your land will make a bale or 
more an acre, you should go to work 
to run it down. again by planting it all 
in cotton. The road to prosperity 
and permanent success lies in adher- 
ing to methods and rotations which 
have helped you, and then, when a 
period of low-priced cotton comes 
you will have large crops of corn and 
oats to fall back upon. 

The Western farmers sell grain and 
make money at prices far lower than 
the grain brings in the South, and be- 
ing, as has been said, in a buying sec- 
tion, the Southern farmer who prac- 
tices a good rotation will be able to 
get far more for his grain than the 
Western farmer, and can compete in 
his home market with the Western 
grain. 

I know one Southern farmer who 
adopted and stuck to a good rotation 
of crops with legumes on a farm at 
the outset very poor, who got his 
land up to more than a bale an acre, 
had more pea hay than he had barn 


room for, and made a crop of 75 
bushels of oats an acre and two tons 
of pea hay after the oats the same 


season, and the two crops were worth 
on his home market a good deal more 
than even his good cotton crop. 


Other Cash Crops Besides Cotton 
G* rid of the old notion that ev- 
erything but cotton “supplies” 


you to grow more cotton. 
every farmer should grow 


is 
to enable 
Of course 





HONESTY, PERSEVERANCE, TEAMWORK 





These po Three of the Big Qualities Whose Importance Is Em- 
phasized by Secretary Houston—This Week’s “Success Talk for 





or codéperation with neighbors 
both in production and market- 
ing, (4) industry, and (5) perse- 
verance. Unquestionably, the 
farm boys who have made fine 
records in all parts of the coun- 
try have revealed these qualities 
and will continue to manifest 
them in their larger activities as 
mature farmers. 

The farm boys have demon- 
strated that they have exercised 
intelligence and foresight in soil- 
building, in the discriminating 
use of fertilizers, and in the em- 
ployment of approved agricul- 
tural methods. Their plans, made 
two or three years in advance, to 
build up the land have revealed 
unusual forethought. Every boy 
who has made his demonstration 
of good farming is not only help- 
ing himself and his family but is 
also serving his community and 
his state. He has furnished valu- 
able object lessons. To the great 
army of farm boys who are ac- 
tively studying and practicing 
improved methods of production 
and demonstration, the South 
will look in no small measure for 


attractive. 





Boys” 

{It is a privilege to have this week a message to our Progressive Farmer boys 
from Secretary of Agriculture, David F, Houston, Secretary Houston was born in 
North Carolina and was educated in South Carolina and at Harvard College.’ He 
served for sometime as President of the A. & M. College of Texas, and later of the 
University of Texas, and is regarded as one of the strongest men In the E resident's 
Cabinet. Next week’s “Success Talk” will be by Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education.] 





HE same qualities which make for success in other businesses 
are essential for successful farming. 
tion (1) honesty, (2) a spirit of careful inquiry, (3) team work 


Among them I should men- 











the further rapid advancement of its 
make agriculture profitable and rural life comfortable, healthful,® and 





HON, DAVID F. 


HOUSTON 


agriculture. They must help to 


D. F. HOUSTON, Secretary. 


scattered and 








his own feed and an abundance of it 
for stock feeding. But he should not 


stop at this, and like one cotton 
farmer I know, declare that he need 
not grow any corn for three years, 
but subsist on the old weevil-eaten 


stuff instead of selling it while good. 

Grow an abundance of the supply 
crops not only to feed but to bring in 
cash and put you on a cash basis in 
the spring. Talk about rural credits, 
the best credit the farm man- 
aged that money can be had from it 
any season of the year, and what is 
needed to buy can be bought for 
cash. 

Now it is not my intention to tell 
every farmer just how he should ar- 
range the farm rotation on his farm, 
for conditions vary so greatly that a 
plan which would be successful on 
one farm would not suit another farm 
with different soil and different phy- 
sical conditions, even in the same 
neighborhood. 


Make a Good Pasture 


NE thing which should form a 

part of every farm is a good per- 
manent pasture. That means a pas- 
ture where there is an abundance of 
good grass and grass kept in a con- 
stantly improving condition. A grass 
sod, continually used to feed stock, 
is not soil-improving, but an exhaus- 
tive crop which must be maintained, 
and the waste of fertility carried off 
in the growth of stock, and especially 
in the making of the bony skeleton of 
young cattle, restored. 

It has been often said that a South- 
ern pasture is a place where no grass 
grows, and going through the coun- 
try one comes to the conclusion that 
it is too often the case that there is 
at best only broomsedge in the aver- 
age pasture. 

I know of steep hills that have been 
in grass and pastured by beef cattle 


is so 


every summer for 75 years. which 
make more grass than they did 75 
years ago. But these hills have had 


an annual dressing of raw bone meat 


every spring, and now and then some 
lime brushed in with a harrow in 
early spring, and the cattle droppings 
not allowed to make 


rank bunches that cattle will not 


touch. No weeds have been allowed 
to seed on these pastures, for any 
that appear are at once mown off be- 
fore blooming, and in the fall one 
sees almost as much rank grass 
tramped down as the cattle have 
eaten. 


Thin cattle from the 
put on these pastures 
and sold off to the butchers in the 
late summer and fall, fat. This is in 
a purely grazing section, but it well 
illustrates what an ordinary farm 
pasture should be. 
the pasture, always lime the land well 
in the preparation. Then, having a 
pasture and a pasture well stocked 
with grasses, one can practice a short 
and improving rotation on the re- 
mainder of his land. 


A Rotation That Will Make 
Land 

ILAVE often suggested the follow- 

ing rotation where it is practicable, 

and I know of a number who have 

tried it and succeeded. It is a rota- 

tion involving the arrangement of the 


stockyards are 
in the spring 


Rich 


tillable land into three fields and 
practicing a three-year rotation. It 
is meant to improve the cotton crop 


indirectly through the feeding of the 
corn crop,-which can use to advan- 
tage the coarser manurial accumula- 
tions and cover crop and get the land 
into finer condition for the sneceed- 
ing crops. 

In the start, all three fields will of 
course be planted with the crops in- 
cluded in the rotation, which in the 
greater part of the Cotton 


(Concluded on page 19, this issue) 


In seeding down’ 
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Rock Bottom 


on the Very Best 


Steel al 


Ever mele 


This is positively the greatest roof- 
ing proposition ever made. Be- 
fore you invest in new roof.cover- 4 
ing, siding or ceiling. 

ut the one 
best from every viewpoint,and 
cheapest. Take no chances. 
Get Edwards’ Freight Prepaid 
offers and note the big Saving. 


SKE he 4 
(sift ZSSE 
















Tightcote Reo Steel Shingles 


actually cost less—outlast three ordi- 
mary roofs—no painting or repairs. Rot- 
proof,fire-proof, rust-proof,and guar=- 
anteed lightning-proof. Anyonecan 
lay it,right over old shingles if: youlike. 


impossible To Rust Spanish Metal Tile 
Edges and Nall Holes, 


Every sheet of Edwards’ on 
ized Steel Shingles, Roofing, Sidin; 
Ceiling or finish is oon heavy g: 
vanized Pisce ata time, by our exe 
clusive TIGHTCOTE patented pro- 
cess after sheet has been stamped 
and resquared. Side andedges are fq 
as heavily ee borer as body of sheet. 
M ts to rust or corrode, 
By means of wards’ Patent an 
locking bovis (see illustration) all} 
nails are driven through underlayer of 
metal only—no exposure—no leaks. 


Garage $69.50 Up 
Wide variety, many styles, all 
sizes of Portable, Mireprocet 
Metal Garages, $69.50 and 
up. Lowest prices ever 
made. Postal brings FREE 
64-page Garage Catalog. 


FREE Roofing Book 
Edwards’ Reo Steel Clus- 















ou at ‘frock b 
tom" factory prices. | pe Bo for FR: iGHi PREPAID 
e lowest prices 
over made_ for World’s Be: ene 
oofing, Free Samples an 
Roofing Book No. 474 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
424.474 Pike St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Note construction 
of Patent Inter- 
locking Device, 
rotectin* nail 


| WorLD's 
| GREATEST 





| ROOFING 


weathesce SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
making rocf THF EDWARDS M 

absolute- 424-474 Pike'st. Cincianatd 
ly water Please send FREEsamples, Freight- 
tight. Paid prices and World’s Greatest Roof- 


ing Book No. 474 


Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World 









Onjort 


in Suspenders 


Forty — pair of Shirley Presi- 
dent Suspenders have been made, 
sold and given comfort and satis- 
faction to the wearers. There is 
just one reason why a man contin- 
ues to replace a worn-out pair of 


Shirley 
President 
Suspenders 50, y. 


with a new pair of the 

same kind. He likes them. A trial 
proved them to be comfortable and 
durable. Future purchases are made 
because of satisfaction. 


ny wearers have a pair for each suit. 4 
It’s convenient. i 


Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort and a Guarantee. 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
IHIRLEY, MASS, 


For ROADS, STREETS, 
TERRACES, 
GET THE 3 
UNIT 
MADE BY 
CALL-WATT CO., 


BEE 


For The 


FARM 


When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 








Richmond, Va, 





If interested in bees which are 
very profitable and little trouble 
ask for our catalog of 64 pages. 
Only manufacturers in the South. 
THE PENN CO. 


Penn, Mississippi 
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‘““Pa’s Got His New B. V. D.s on” 


e had old-fashioned notions, 

until the Boys went out, bought 

B. V. D. and made him put it on. Look 

at him! Now, Pa joins right in the 
young folks’ fun because he’s cool. 


Loose fitting, light woven B. V. D. 
Underwear starts with the best pos- 
sible fabrics (specially woven and 
tested), continues with the best 
possible workmanship (carefully in- 
spected and re-inspected) and ends 
with complete comfort (fullness of 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of 
fit, durability in wash and wear). 





If it hasn't It isn’t 
This Red B..¥.D. 
Woven Under- 

Label wear 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and 
Foreign Countries.) 


B. V. D. Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U. S. A.) $1.00 and upward the 
Suit. B.V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length Drawers, 50c. and 
upward the Garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, 


New York. Terie compen 


The BVD.Company. 





ideeply and sowed peas 














The Label that 


$ $ 
saves you 91°S 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


ees SS ee 








Finding this Label in the coat collar of your new winter suit or over- 
coat is like finding Uncle Sam's stamp on a coin. You know that you are 
getting the real thing! Honest Value all the way through! Fine looks, 
good fit, splendid wear at the easy-to-pay price $17. It pays you to look 
for this label in the coat because it means not only good clothes, but 


guaranteed clothes and it protects you against inferior quality. Styleplus 
at $17 are famous—the best clothing Value ever offered at the price. 


Style plus through-and-through quality (all wool fabrics) 
Style plus perfect fit (for every man of every build) 
Style plus economy (the easy price for everybody) 
: Style plus guaranteed wear (a written guarantee with every Styleplus ) 


You know the price before you go into the store—$17 always, everywhere. Watch 
your local newspapers for advertisements of the nearest Styleplus Store. Look for Styleplus 
in the Store Window. If you don’t know this Store write us and we will tell you where itis. 


Write us [Dept.W] for free copy of **The Styleplus Book.” 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. Baltimore, Md. 


Founded 1849 


Styleplus 
Clothes vn. 


“The same price the nation over” 


Trade Mark Reg. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





FURROW SLICES | 








ONE HORSE VS. TWO 





**T HAD an object lesson given me 
a few years ago,” a good farm- 
er was heard to remark the other 
dav. “I prepared my cotton land 
with a one-horse plow, and my 
neighbor, who had a field along 
side of mine, prepared his good 
and deep with a two-horse plow. 
My cotton grew off earlier than 
his, but when the drouth came in 
July and August my neighbor’s 
cotton went by mine and made a 
much better crop. I have always 
taken the time to prepare my land 
since then.”—T. J. W. Broom. 











THREE CROPS IN ONE YEAR 


Oats, Peas and Clover, Followed by 
Cotton the Second Year, Pay Well 
With This Progressive Farmer 





HAD a piece of land which I sow- 

ed in oats in the fall of 1914. I 
broadcast manure over the oats in 
March. After the oats were harvest- 
ed, (it being a fairly good grain year, 
they yielded at the rates of 50 bush- 
els per acre), I turned the stubble 
for forage, 
harrowing them in smoothly. 

In July I sowed bur clover seed 
broadcast on top of the ground. The 
peas shaded the young clover plants, 
and by the time I cut the vines the 
clover had a fair start. I cured my 
peavines and_ stored for winter 
roughage, and in December I scat- 
tered manure liberally over the clov- 
er. It grew luxuriantly and almost 
covered the ground. 

About the 10th of May I laid off 


| rows four feet apart and put in fer- 
| tilizer with double-foot and planted 


cotton in the water furrows. This 


| left the clover in the middles undis- 
| turbed, so that it 
SC ed. 


would mature the 
By May 15 the clover seed had 


matured, and I gathered enough seed 
to sow half my farm. When the cot- 
ton came up the seed were off the 


ground and I proceeded to cultivate 


in the usual manner. 
I have tried planting corn after 
clover and have had good results 


with a minimum expenditure for fer- 


tilizer. Corn of course is more gen- 
erally used as a late crop than is 
cotton. But cotton of the above 


named variety may be planted any 


time from the first to the fifteenth of | 


May with good results. 

The time has come when the farm- 
er has to do something to lessen fer- 
tilizer bills or he can’t make any 
clear money on the farm. There are 
two ways to do this: keeping plenty 
of cattle, and inoculating the entire 
farm with clover. In no other way 
can the farm be permanently built 
up. Ss. L. COLEMAN. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 





A Plow That “Scours” in Sticky Land 
OR 20 years my farm was in the 
hands of renters. A year ago the 


: . | 
wheat yield had gone down to eight 


bushels per acre, and other crops in 
proportion. The land was badly wash- 
ed and practically devoid of humus. 


| Much of the fertile top soil had been 


washed away and clay showed in 
many places. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to make a change, and no renter 
could be found who would work it un- 
der a United States Demonstration 
Agent on improved methods. 

I bought out the last renter and 
took the management. It was neces- 
sary to do some good deep plowing. 
I bought three large mules, hired a 
good hand and started in. In order to 


| do good work with reasonable facili- 


ty, a plow must “scour”, or shed the 
dirt easily. 

I found at once that plows that had 
worked perfectly on this land 20 years 
ago were worthless. About five dif- 
ferent kinds of plows now in use here 
were tried, but none of them would 
scour in this soil at the necessary 








depth. I corresponded with several 
manufacturers of plows, and visited 
the agencies in Nashville, Tenn., with 
the result that I found the slotted 
moldboard plow here shown: 





This is a new design gotten out for 
sticky soils where shedding condi- 
tions are particularly aggravated. The 
slot type and the peculiar curve of the 
moldboard so reduce the friction of 
the moving soil that it will shed and 
turn in a manner most remarkable. 
This works on the same principle as 
the narrow runners of the sleigh and 
skate. I think I got the first one of 
these plows that came to Tennessee, 
and my old fields have been thor- 
ough broken to a depth of from 9 to 
13 inches. N. O. WALKER. 

Franklin, Tenn. 





Potash All Right This Year 

N ACCOUNT of misleading state- 

ments as to the character of the 
potash used in fertilizers this year, 
Prof. B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 
for the North Carolina Department 
of Agriculture, advises farmers that 
instead of being in worse form than 
usual, the potash furnished this sea- 
son is really in the most valuable 
form. He says: 

“The supply of muriate of potash 
and kainit left over from past sea- 
sons is very small, and the main 
forms of potash entering into fertil- 
izers this are sulphate and 
carbonate of potash. The carbonate 
has come largely from the ashes of 
various materials. Carbonate and sul- 
phate of potash are the most desir- 
able in which potash can be 
supplied to crops, and are especially 
valuable in the case of tobacco.” 


season 


forms 


The Kind of Interest We Like to See 
NCLOSED the application of 
Rufus Alston for membership in 
your corn club. He, nor none of his 
family, subscribes for your paper, 
but he lives with me and as I have no 
boy to put into this work, I desire for 
him to have the opportunity. 
Grabow, La. H. M. VORE. 


is 


HANDY HUSBAND 


Knew How to Get Part of the 
Breakfast 








“*T know one dish I can prepare 
for breakfast as well as any cook on 
earth,’ said my husband one morning 
when the cook was ill and he had 
volunteered to help get breakfast. 
He appeared with his dish and I dis- 
covered it was Grape-Nuts which, of 
course, was easy to prepare for it 
was perfectly cooked at the factory, 
but it was a good illustration of the 
convenience of having Grape-Nuts 
about. 

“We took up Grape-Nuts immedi- 
ately after returning from a five 
year’s sojourn in a hot country. Our 
stomachs were in bad condition and 
we were in poor health generally. 

‘In a day or two we liked Grape- 
Nuts better than any other kind of 
food on the table. We both gained 
steadily in health and strength, and 
this was caused by Grape-Nuts and 
Postum. 

“A friend of ours had a similar ex- 
perience. She was seriously ill with 
indigestion and could find nothing to 
eat that would not give her heart- 
burn and palpitation, especially at 
night. 

“She found that a small dish of 
Grape-Nuts with cream made her a 
satisfactory supper and gave her a 
comfortable night’s rest. In a short 
time she gained several pounds in 
weight.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF THE CLUB WORK 


Greater Inducements Than Ever to Join—Enlist the Boys and 
Girls Now, and Let Them Get Busy Working for Some of the Fine 


Prizes Offered 





By T. E. Browne, West Raleigh, N., C. 


Progressive Farmer of April 1 

these words from a Mississippi 
corn club boy: “Wants Lots About 
the Corn Clib.” With the present ed- 
itorial staff in charge of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the corn club boys 
and all the other agricultural club 
members may rest assured that this 
request from the Mississippi boy will 
not go unheeded. 

The Progressive Farmer has been 
an ardent supporter and booster of 
the club work from the beginning. 
For the year 1916 it is offering to the 
corn club boys of The Progressive 
Farmer family $1,800 worth of valua- 
ble prizes, contributed by some of 
the leading business men of the 
country. In addition to these, the 
attention of all the club members— 
corn, canning, pig and poultry—is 
called to their excellent offer of a 
certificate of merit, a good book and 
a boys’ or girls’ magazine to the boy 
and girl making the best record in 
each of the clubs in his or her coun- 
ty, and a handsome gold medal to 
the club member in each club making 
the best record in every state. 

Boys and Girls, the World Is 

Watching You 

NE reason for calling attention to 

these liberal offers is to impress 
upon members of the various clubs 
the fact that never before were the 
boys and girls of the farm recipients 
of so much recognition and respect 
by both the leading business men of 
the South and the leaders in all lines 
of educational activity. Some of the 
most noted men of the nation have 
referred with pride in public ad- 
dresses to the work being done by 
members of the corn and other clubs 
in the South. Every boy should cut 
out and keep the strong letter to the 
corn club boys in The Progressive 
Farmer of March 25, written by 
Honorable Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

At nearly all the county com- 
mencements being held one of the 
most attractive features of the occa- 
sion is the parade of the boys and 
girls of the club work. They are not 
ashamed to enter the parade dressed 
so as to represent their work, and in 
every case are showered with loud- 
est applause. At the fairs the ex- 
hibits of the club members are given 
a prominent place, and almost invar- 
iably they are the most attractive 
and educational exhibits to be seen. 

It should be a proud day for any 
boy when he has become an active 
member of one of these clubs and is 
thus linked up with the great sources 
of agricultural information, namely, 
the National Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State Department of Agri- 
culture, the State Experiment Sta- 
tion and the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. In fact, every member of these 
club activities is a student of the 
College of Agriculture, and is being 
taught by the college faculty just as 
truly as are the resident students. 
The monthly letters that go to the 
boys carry the fundamental lessons 
in the handling of crops and animals. 
This information is given them in a 
form and at a time that they can put 
it into practice, and when these boys 
have applied the lessons in the pro- 
ducing of a prize acre of corn, a fine 
pig or champion pen of chickens, 
they will never forget them, and fur- 
thermore, will be inspired with a de- 
sire to apply them on a larger scale. 
Club Members Remaking Southern 

Agriculture 
OT only are the club members 
taught by circular letters, but at 
short courses held at the farm life 
schools and county seats, as well as 
at the short course held at the Agri- 
cultural College, they are given def- 
inite, technical instruction by the 


[’ IS very gratifying to see in The 


members of the college faculty. In 
addition, they are given practical de- 
monstrations on nearby farms. 

It is quite certain that had there 
been corn clubs, pig clubs, poultry 
clubs, etc., throughout the South 20 
and 25 years ago, there would not be 
staring us in the face today the dis- 
paraging facts as to the low per cap- 
ita wealth of the farming folk, the 
worn-out soils incident to a one-crop 


system of agriculture, and the gullied | 


hillsides caused by poor methods and 
the absence of pastures. How often 
has the writer heard farmers of to- 
day remark, “I wish I had had a 
chance as a boy to be a member of 
a corn club.” 

Give Your Children a Chance 


ees parents, you were denied the 
advantages and privileges of the 
club work yourselves, but you can 
see to it that your son is not denied 
them. Encourage your boy to join. 
Make him feel that you have faith 
in the work. Give him a chance to 
exert himself and develop initiative 


and self-reliance. Above all, when | 


he has joined and worked faithfully 


during the year, don’t take the pro- | 


ceeds of his labor from him; give 
him at least all the profit he makes 
on his acre, his pig or his chickens. 
No father who loves his children can 
do less than this. Help your boy to 
become an independent business man 
by giving hima chance to make 
something for himself, and then 
when he is older and has become 
trained for his business by taking a 
course at the Agricultural College he 
will be ready and willing to become 
a partner in your farming business. 
And why not? Other business men 
take their sons in as partners, and if 
you will give that boy of yours an 
opportunity and take him in as a 
partner the chances are that under 
his scientific management your part 
from the farm will be more than the 
whole returns under previous meth- 
ods. If the farmers of the South 
would only show the same interest 
in their sons’ success in the business 
of farming and give them the same 
chance that men in other lines of 
business give their sons, our ambi- 


tious young men would not be sc | 


anxious to go to the towns and 
cities. 
Start, and Do It Now 


Y FRIENDS, the time to start 

your boys in this direction, if 
you have not already done so, is 
right now. The club work of the 
Agricultural Extension Service of- 
fers an open door. All the club work- 
ers are anxious to aid you. Business 
men are showing their interest by 
donating prizes. Dozens of banks 


are evidencing their interest by of- | 
fering to lend the boys money to | 


buy pure-bred pigs to enter the pig 
club. Are you not more interested in 
these boys of yours than anyone on 
earth? Then we plead with you to 
show that interest by getting that 
boy to send us his name and address 
at once so that we may send him ap- 
plication card. 

Up to March 31 there were enroll- 
ed in North Carolina in the corn club 
2,609; in the pig club, 1,012; in the 
poultry club, 1,562; in the crop rota- 
tion club, 330; in the cotton club, 58; 
in the potato club, 52; in the peanut 
club 46; making a total of 5,669. We 
should have ten thousand members 
in these clubs. We can get them if 
every one who believes in the coun- 
try boy and that his best opportunity 
for service to his fellowmen and to 
himself lies in living the right kind 
of life in God’s open country, will 
help us. 

In North Carolina the enrollment 
will close May 15. Let’s all pull to- 
gether for ten thousand club mem- 
bers before the enrollment closes. 
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Sold by all dealers. 
No exclusive agents. 





Have balmy spring at home 





Early spring chills and colds are inevitable The mild, delightful warmth of radiator 
with old-fashioned, drafty, uneven 1 
heating methods 


Real spring rarely sets in “for good” until it is 
nearly summer. The cold, damp, chilly days 
cause a lot of sickness and discomfort in homes 
which are not properly heated. 


AMERICANS [DEAL seins ttc 
RADIATORS 


than at any other time. The IDEAL Boiler is made to 
give just the volume of heat to keep the house genially warmed 
and comfortable all over, without waste of fuel or everlasting tink- 
ering with the fire. These IDEAL outfits are easily put in old or 
new farm houses. One charge of fuel lasts 12 hours or more during 
chilly spring days. 


Get the heat that costs the least 


Decide now to put in IDEAL-AMERICAN heat. Don’t spend 
another winter without it. Safeguard your family’s health. Get 





A No. 020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing the owner $185, wereused toheat 
this farm house, at which price the 
goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., 
which vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. The IDEAL outfit is 
the only feature of the house which is 
never worth less than you paid for it. 
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heating makes every one happy 
and healthy 


BOILERS ™ore forcibly during 
changeable, raw weather 


the Ideal outfit which will just suit 
your needs. Running 

water not necessary. Burn 
the inexpensive fuels of 
your locality and make 
your house a real HOME! 


Don’t put it off 


Write now—today 
— for copy of ‘‘Ideal 
Heating.’ It tells 
you all about the \f; 
way to get the heat peat Boilers do 


that coststhe least. Sot “ns ‘tepane 








AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. F-23 
Chicago 














| “ie ll Seed Meal 


costs 16 cts. per pound. The 


Takes Five Bags of Corn 
To Equal Nutriment in One 
Bag of Cotton Seed Meal 


The three elements your stock must have are 


OPA these—Protein, Fat and Carbohydrates. In your 


corn and your silage you have an abundant sup- 


A ply of fats and carbohydrates. But these crops 


X%AG are lacking in protein. To properly nourish your stock 


4 to make milk, beef, butter fat, pork and mutton, protein 
must be bought, or—you must feed your valuable grain, 


—— 


feed are 13 Cotton Seed Meal is a fer- 
Cost of Feed he a once for Get Fertilizer tilizer rich in Nitrogen, 
Cc om p ar ed protein. The protein in oats V I A F E E D Phosphoric Acid, and Pot- 


ash. It is extensively used 


protein in bran costs 13 cts. per pound. But Cotton in many brands. The best way to get the benefits is to 


Seed Meal supplies protein for 5 cts. per pound, Can 
you afford to feed protein costing 13c to 20c per lb. 


raise live stock and feed the meal. From 80 to 90% of 
the fertilizing value remains inthe manure and enriches 


when you can get it in Cotton Seed Meal for 5 cents the soil. You get the fertilizer and pay almost nothing 


per pound? 
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for feed, 





FREE BOOK ON FEEDING 
Our interesting booklet — profusely illustrated 
—showing the best formulas to feed horses, cat- | 
tle, hogs, sheep and poultry, wae written by al 
big practical farmer and stockman, It will be 
eent free upon request. 

Publicity Bureau 
Inter-State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association 
808 Main Street Dallas, Texas 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 


ing it carries.’’ 
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Why Expecta Ton of Power 
from an Ounce of Gasoline 


The power to drive the threshing 
machine is a most important factor 
in getting good results. 


It must be steady, strong and sure. 


For work at the belt the explosive 
engine does not yet successfully 
compete with steam without han- 
dicap in the shape of weight and 
bulk that is cumbersome. 


The Nichols & Shepard Co. 
Recommend the Steam Tractor 


For driving their Red River Special sep- 
arator, and they build it in all sizes from 
13 to 100 horse-power. 


No better or more highly developed 
engine is made for all around farm pur- 
poses in regions where the use of steam 
can be practised with economy. 


With Good Water and Good Fuel 
Use Steam 


There is a lot of matter about the reliable 
= that_is being a with the steam tractor 
S. Co. make to be found in the Home 
Edition of the Red River § One 
ng own neighbors may have written some 
nig ty good reasons as to why he prefers to 
own one. Write for a co and argue it out 
with him if_you_ don’t believe what he says. 
Ask for a Big Catalog when requesting your 
paper. 


ecial paper. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY oF 


THRESHING MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
~ Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


7) BATTLE CREEK, - MICHICAN 





More Money from 
Purebred Cottonseed 


There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
Use the best purebred seed for 
planting, since it is just as easy 


and twice as profitable to feed a | 


purebred Cotton Plant as it is to 
feed a low-grade Lint Producer. 
Don’t forget that Nitrate doubles 
the yield of both Cottonseed and 
Lint. Grow more Corn and other 
crops, but select your seed for all 
with the greatest care. 


If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton, and you will have money; 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock, you will have a better 
chance to make money all around. 


Send post.card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 








WIN A CANNER 


or a ticket to Niagara Falls. 
Buy the STANDARD, the best can- 
ner on the market. It will can 
our fruits and vegetables, cook 
eedfor stock, render lard, sor- 
ghum molasses, boilany kind of 
fruit butters and preserves, make 
pour home made soap, an excel- 
nt cloth boiler. The FARMERS’ 
allaround handy tool. Write at 
once for catalog and how to get 
the ticket to Washington and 





Niagara Falls. 
STANDARD CANNER CO. 
Hickory North Carolina 



















44 Years the Stand- 
> 1] ard 


A Money Maker For You we 

Strongest, Most Dur. UY, 
able, Most Economica ee! Queen 
and ‘Simplest Baler Made—best work— 
capacity 10 perfect bales in 5 minutes— 








exclusive features. Fully guaranteed 60styles, Hand, 
Horse, Belt and Engine nas rite for free ‘catalog. 
Whitm iculturalCo..6943 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 











SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 


prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
Information and circulars on re- 
Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Kushia, Ala. 


and satisfaction. 
quest. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








CONTROL OF SWEET POTATO 
ROT 


| Seed Selection, Disinfection and Crop 


Rotations Best to Control 
Rot — Suggestions for 
Stored Potatoes 


4 NHE control of disease in the field 
and in the storage bins will ena- 
ble sweet potato growers to ex- 

tend the marketing season and_ to dis- 
pose of a greater portion of their crop 
atthe higher prices which prevail in 
the winter. At present many growers, 
especially the smaller ones, sell their 
entire crop at digging time when 
prices are low, while those who store 
their potatoes lose heavily from the 
various storage rots. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 714, a new 
publication of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, offers sug- 
gestions for the improvement of this 
situation by protecting the stock 
from disease, both in the field and in 
the storage bin. Five field diseases— 
stem rot, black rot, foot root, scurf 


Field 
Keeping 


and root rot—are described and di- 
| rections for their control given. They 


are caused by fungi which invade the 
plants and their roots, and infest not 
only the plants but the soil itself, and 
may be carried to new areas and 
plants by insects, farm animals, in- 
fected implements, drainage water, 
wind, or diseased roots or tubers. The 
fungi are also often spread in ma- 


4 nure used as fertilizer. 


Seed Selection 


HE means of securing 
crops, therefore, must be the ex- 
clusion of the germs from the fields 
and from the seed and fertilizer used 
in the growing of the potatoes. The 
methods used in the prevention of 
these diseases include the treatment 
of the seed, the hotbed, and the field. 
The seed potatoes must be care- 
fully selected the year before at dig- 
ging time from hills which are 
known to contain healthy plants. 
This may be determined by splitting 
the stem of the plants and examining 
the interior for indications of rot. 
The seed potatoes themselves should 
be examined again before planting 
for evidences of disease. Where slip 
seeding is used, equal care must be 
taken that the cuttings are made 
from disease-free plauts. 


Disinfection of Seed and Hotbed 


HE seed potatoes should be dis- 
infected just before bedding by 
immersing them for five or ten min- 
utes in a solution made by dissolving 
one ounce of corrosive sublimate in 
eight gallons of water. This de- 
stroys any spores which may adhere 
seeds. Following this treat- 
ment, the potatoes should be rinsed 
in warm water and dried in the sun. 
The hotbed is often the source of 
infection. Thorough disinfection ev- 
ery year should be practiced. The 
framework and the ground around it 


healthy 


must be thoroughly soaked with a 
solution of formaldehyde or copper 
sulphate. Where formaldehyde is 


used, it should be used in the propor- 
tion of one pint of formalin to thir- 


ty gallons of water. With copper 
sulphate, one pound should be used 
with twenty-five gallons of water. 


The operation should be repeated af- 


ter twenty-four hours. The soil for 
the hotbed, preferably sand, must be 
taken from some place where pota- 
toes have never been grown; if pos- 
sible, from some high place in the 
woods, removing the upper six inches 
cf soil and using only the subsoil. 
Care should be taken to see that in- 


wagons, 
implements, and tools used. 

The disinfection of seeds and hot- 
beds may prove ineffective if precau- 
tions are not taken against infection 
in the field. Sweet potatoes should 
be grown in new ground, or ground 
which has not produced tubers for 
several years. This can be accom- 
plished by adopting a suitable crop 





rotation. Most of 


the sweet potato 
Giseases do not 


affect other crops. 
To Lessen Storage Rot 


ULLY as important as the grow- 
ing of sweet potatoes is the pro- 
tection of them from disease while in 
storage. Sound potatoes only should 
be stored. In particular, any tubers 
affected with black rot should be 
thrown out to prevent the spread of 
this disease to the other potatoes in 
the bins. The storage rots, of which 
there are a number of kinds—such as 
soft, ring, and dry rots—can be con- 
trolled only by the adoption of rigid 
methods of sanitation in the bin and 
by handling the potatoes with care 
to prevent bruising. Regulation of 
temperature is also important. 
Sweet potatoes should be handled 
with as great care as are apples or 
oranges. They are especially suscep- 
tible to bruises, which open up the 
skin and allow the entrance of dis- 
ease spores. They should be dug be- 
fore freezing, well dried in the field, 
and put in crates from which they 
should not be removed at all. Stor- 
ing in crates prevents the spread of 
potato diseases to a great GXtent, by 
permitting of better ventilation and 
more even temperature throughout 
the storage bin. When the potatoes 
are first stored and for ten days 
thereafter, the storehouse should be 
kept at a temperature of from 80 to 
85 degrees Fahrenheit. This will 
drive off much of the moisture, and 
sufficient ventilation, therefore, 
should be provided for its escape. 
The temperature should then be 
gradually lowered to 50 or 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit and maintained at that 
point. 


After the potatoes are taken out of 
the storehouse, and before the next 
crop is put in, bins and crates should 
be thoroughly disinfected with a so- 
lution of copper sulphate. This 
miade by using one pound of copper 
sulphate to twenty-five gallons of 
water. It will be necessary to apply 
the solution twice. with an interval 
of twenty-four hours between the 
two applications. 


is 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 
AKE another planting of garden 
peas. 
Try a row of Swiss 
makes delicious greens. 
Vegetables are good crops to plant 


chard, it 


between the rows of young fruit 
trees. 

The gladiolus is easily grown and 
makes a splendid garden or cut flow- 
er. Plant the bulbs now. 


Set out tomato plants now, and if 
they are threatened by frost cover 
them lightly with soil until the dan- 
ger 1s: past. 

Plantings can now be made. of 
practically all summer vegetables ex- 


cept the most tender sorts, such as 
egg plant, pepper, and lima beans. 
The growing of vegetables for the 


local market offers profitable returns 
for the man who produces a good 
product and places it on the market 


in a neat, attractive form. 
Encourage the boys and girls to 
have their own individual vegetable 


and flower gardens. It will stimulate 

love for natural objects and teach 
them valuable the 
economy. 


lessons in way of 


Why should not the farm home be 
surrounded by beautiful trees and 
shrubbery? The woods abound with 
magnificent plants that can be had 
for the small labor of digging and 
planting. 

Sow celery seed now for trans- 
planting in August. It is necessary 


to sow the seed early in order to get 
strong stocky plants. Prepare the 
seed bed very thoroughly and keep it 
partly shaded with a lath or brush 
screen so that it will not dry out. 
Pr. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Certain-teed 





CERTAIN-TEED is exactly what 
you want on your farm buildings. It’s 
safer than wood shingles; it looks 
better than galvanized iron or tin, is 
easier to lay and cheaper than either. 
It is guaranteed for 5, 10. and 15 years, 
according to ply—actually lasts longer. This 
guarantee is backed by the biggest roofing 
concern in the world, and is as depend- 
able as CERTAIN- TEED itself. CER- 
TAIN-TEED is very different from the 
cheap roofing sold by mail. 


Get Certain-teed from your local dealer, whom 
you know and can rely upon. It willsave you 
money in the end. Certain-teed is sold by good 
dealers everywhere, at reasonable prices. 


General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Roofing and Building Papers. 





Pu mp ‘Condorts 


There’s nothing that makes farm life more 
worth while than an abundance of pure 
water for kitchen, bath, lawn, garden, 
barns, da aly, troughs, fire protection, 
ete, Goulds Pumps are reasonable in 
price, and cost little to maintain. 
“ Our service Dept. advises free on 
‘ selecting from the 300 styles of #/f 


( ke Lalltliay 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
—hand, windmill, Gasoline, 
motor. Rigidly tested. Guar- 
anteed. Backed by 65 years’ 
experience. Send to-day for 


Supply. for the Country 
Home.’’ Address De- 
partment P 


Main Office & Works: 


N Seneca Falls,N.Y. 
N Branches: 
Boston Chicago . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


New York 
Houston 
Atlanta 








Stop ante leaks. Stop the rust. Stop the rot. 

Use NO-LEAK, the most wonderful weather- 

Protec paint known. Kills rust and rot instantly, 
rotects and preserves all — and wood. 








for metal and wood 


One application lasts 6 years. Spreads like or- 
dinary paint, smooth and easy to apply. 
se NO-LEAK on all metal and wood roofs, 
ce tanks, fences, posts, machinery, etc. 
y er. Costs only $1 per gallon delivered 
nee of Rocky Mountains, direct from factory to 
arm. Comes in 5 gallon cans and 60 gallon bar- 
rae and only in black. 
Order direct from us, or write for 
more information, State whether 
Sor metal or wood, 
No-Leak Paint Manufacturing Co., 


204 Third Avenue, North Nashville, Tennessee 
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A VISIT TO LINCOLN COUNTY 


By CLARENCE POE 








W' \T do you know about Lin- 
coln County? Well, the rest 
of North Carolina doesn’t know 


much about it, but it’s mighty, migh- 
ty rare that anybody finds a prettier 
stretch of farming country than that 
around the historic old county seat, 
Lincolnton, 

The writer was up there the other 
day, and the first thing we saw was 
2,984 school children marching in 
line, and nobody knows how many 
thousand proud fathers and mothers 
and uncles and aunts watching them. 
The only fault anybody could possi- 
bly think to find with such an occa- 
sion was that they didn’t have a 
band playing. 

The county commencement is cer- 
tainly a wonderfully useful educa- 
tional innovation, and the county 
that doesn’t have one should ask its 
county superintendent why. Banner 
after banner carried by the commit- 
teemen of each Lincoln County dis- 
trict, the children following, told the 
school census, the enrollment, the 
average attendance, and the date of 
medical inspection. Then there were 
unending exhibits and prizes fof 
such achievements as the following: 


To winners in literary contest, 
gold medals. 
To winner in spelling match, a 


globe for his school. 

To school making best showing in 
parade, a globe. 

For best exhibits of one, two, and 
three teacher schools, maps. 

For best cook-apron made 
schoolgirl, map. 

For best 10 ears of corn exhibited 
by boy, a pure-bred Berkshire pig. 

For best 10 ears of corn exhibited 
by farmer, two-horse plow. 

Other prizes were given for best 
collections of canned goods, to win- 
ners in the athletic contest, etc. 

x & * 

In our speech we said something 
about farmers not having enough 
neighborhood pride; but the Lincoln 
farmers are certainly getting the 
community spirit. “We want to show 
you Daniels neighborhood,” was the 
message that came to us as soon as 
we alighted from the train; and we 
don’t blame the Daniels citizens for 
asking visitors out to see their sec- 
tion. Rather we would commend 
them for being proud of their home 
community, just as inhabitants of a 
thriving city are proud of it. We 
need more such community pride in 
the country. 


by 


*x* * * 


We went out over some of the fine 
sand-clay roads built by a $200,000 
bond issue recently voted by the 
county (all of it going for sand-clay 
construction and none for macadam). 
And in all the five-mile stretch to 
Daniels “community center” (the 
schoolhouse and church) we passed 
only one farm not occupied and op- 
erated by the owner. And we might 


have gone two miles still farther 
without finding a home unpainted! 
i ae 


They are wheat farmers, many of 


these Lincoln County farmers are, 
and have been doing pretty well, 
thank you. “One of my neighbors 


made 33 bushels per acre on seven- 
teen acres,’ Mr. Luther Yoder told 
us, “and our last crop was sold at 
$1.50 per bushel.” At the same time 
$1.50 to $1.75 prices for wheat last 
year or two haven’t made the farm- 
ers go wild over the crop. There was 
no material increase in acreage last 
fall. They are not crop-gamblers, 
these Lincolnton section farmers; 
and they have worked out a rotation 
and stick to it. They raise a lot of 
good stock—beautifuf herds of Here- 
fords, Jerseys, and Aberdeen-Angus 
being much in evidence; sell corn, 
hay and oats as well as wheat and 
are making the land richer all the 
time. The big increase in clover and 
grass acreage is the most marked of 


all the 
progress, 


Many signs of 
we were told. 

And this reminds us to repeat that 
it’s almost worth while growing clov- 


agricultural 


ers and winter grains just to have 
them to look at in the spring. The 
great open fields of the South Fork 
Valley were a delight to the eye, a 
picture Iowa or Wisconsin might 
well be proud of. 

ce & 


You might know the Daniels com- 
munity is a good one to live in if we 
told you but one thing about it, and 
that is that even the churches codp- 
erate. There are two churches, the 
Lutheran and Reformed, and_ they 
have their houses right together; 
have a joint burying ground, and ar- 
range for their preaching services so 





that there is no conflict, the Luther- | 


ans having the second and fourth 
Sundays and the Reformed the first 
and fifth. 

Moreover, the two churches 
together a 60-acre tract of land, giv- 
en by an early resident, which re- 
minds us to again urge, “Remember 
your community in your will’—as 
this good man did. 

x oe 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that these Daniels farmers use im- 
proved farm machinery — from oil- 
pull-and kerosene tractors down. 
“The Man With the Hoe” is an al- 
most extinct being, we were told, 
and the man on the two-horse riding 
cultivator has taken his place. Ex- 
cept for thinning corn, the Lincoln 
farmers, like Uncle Ned in the old 
song, have “hung up the shubble and 
the hoe.” 


As might have been expected, too, 
Lincoln County farmers have a genu- 
inely co6dperative creamery—6 per 
cent dividends being paid to stock- 


own 


holders and all other profits divided. 


on the basis of patronage. A promo- 
ter came along at first and tried to 
interest the farmers in a creamery, 
but they wisely sent for an Experi- 
ment Station dairy expert. When the 
expert came the promoter left, and 
then the expert helped them get a 
superb: equipment on an economical 
basis. The creamery has been turn- 
ing out 1,200 pounds of butter a week 
and yet unable to fill orders; and the 
managers expect to double the out- 
put before summer. 
* Oe Ok 

Moreover, the Lincoln County 
farmers naturally maintain a strong 
Farmers’ Union and have a Farmers’ 
Union warehouse. About 400 bales 
of cotton are stored in it; and just 
now a lot of fertilizers. Besides buy- 
ing groceries, etc., from a distance 
for members, Manager Lore finds a 
market for farmers’ surplus corn, 
peas, hay, ete..—a good deal of it 
going to the cotton farmers nearby, 
who are usually less prosperous than 
the grain farmers. 

x OK O* 

A great deal more might be writ- 
ten about Lincoln County, but space 
forbids. The county not only keeps 
a whole-time county school superin- 
tendent and a whole-time demon- 
stration agent, but it has an enviable 


record for good citizenship., Thrift, 
sobriety, and industry are marks of 
these people, descendants in great 


| On Skids or Trucks 





part of the Pennsylvania Dutch; and | 


about the only unprofitable and 
lonesome-looking place we saw was 
the county jail. There hasn’t been 
anybody in it in two months; and 


judges never complain of being over- | 


worked at Lincoln courts. 





“The man who once most wisely said, 
‘Be sure you're right, then go ahead,’ 
Might well have added this, to wit: 
‘Be sure you're wrong before you quit.” 





When it comes to burning stalks, 
The up-to-date farmer there balks; 
“T rob not my ground, 
By ton or by pound’’— 
That's just what he says when he talks. 
—Dallas News. 
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Mr. Benthall is known to you as the world’s greatest expert on 
peanut picking machinery. He invented the Benthall Peanut 
Picker that has saved Southern farmers over five million dol- 
lars. He has now produced a planter built especially for pea- 

nuts. It plants °em better than any planter ever planted them 
a before. It pays for itself ina single season, and I can prove it. 














In the first place, it plants either Spanish or Virginia peanuts—and it plants Spanish in 
the shell. No need to hull the Spanish. It plants them more accurately than any machine 
l ever eaw, and I’ve seen all peanut machinery. The opener presses a good 
frm furrow, the seed are dropped into its-equally spaced. Then, the big 
roller covers them—presses the ground around the peanuts just like every 
good gardener stamps the soil around the seed, You can see each seed as 
itis planted just like you can watch the second hand of your watch move 
around, Get The Planter Made for Peanuts. 
Peanuts will bring a good price this year and you want to be sure of your stand, 
Don’t plant a single acre until hed get a planter that’ s built to plant peanu 
just li fixe certain army guns are built to shoot certain shells. 

Sold On An Iron-Clad Guarantee 
Many dealers now have the Benthall, or I can supply you for $12.50, f.0.b. 
uffolk, Va. Ifit doesn’t plant peanuts better than any planter 
at ever sowed a‘‘goober’’ you can send it back to me. 
C.A. Shoop, Sec’y, Benthall Machine Co. 


Box 106, Suffolk, Va. 




































T’S economy that makes the profits with 
a hay baler. That saving in upkeep cost— 
saving of power—saving of labor—all 
help to swell your profits. 


Economy in service is one of the underlying reasons 
for Ann Arbor leadership. The mechanical design 
and construction are based upon 30 years of specialized 
experience. The extra long feed opening, the slowly 
descending and quick rising feeder head, the spring 
cushioned feeder arm, the automatic block dropper—all are 
the results of our close study of your needs. They are the 
Ann Arbor features that mean high guality work with least 
expense of time, power and labor. 

Ann Arbor Balers are built for your 
baling. Your needs have been care- 
fully studied—and a baler built to fit 
them. Power pressesin combination 
or separate outfits; use any engine. 


Ann Arbor Machine: Co. 


41 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Write for tooklet on 
Profits in Forage Crops 








Capacities as 
low as 40 
Bushels 

per hour 


DO YOUR OWN 
THRESHING — 
IT’S CHEAPER 


7aaN ie 








OWN THIS SMALL THRESHER 





This thresher is just your size, particularly if you’re raising a limited amount of grain. We 

can prove that it willsave you money. Itis simple e construction and light in weight, which 

makes it easily handled. It is “made to stay’’—no breakdowns. A small price, but a big re- 
turn. Five sizes from 20 to120 bushels per hour. 


tee THRESHERS 


We've been buildi 3 hans be for 75 years, They’ve all been honestly built—-no skimping 
in the Gray Line, y are built to handte millomaize, Kaffircorn, feteri ta, sorghun m, rice, 
rye, whe at, oats, arte beans, peas and grass seed and they do the work ( quickly and at a low 

Horse Powers 

Saw Machines and 

Gasoline Engines 





cost. Many enthusias a iar eh -" a a nee ut the fine service given by Gray, Send for, 
our catalog and read what 


A.W. GRAY’S SONS, "90 SOUTH ST., MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


15,000,000 SWEET: POTATO -PLANTS 


ready to ship. 7000 bushels of potatoes bedded on our model farm. Scientifically 


grown to grow. Varieties: Early Triumph, — .50 Per 1 ,000. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Georgia Yam. 























Prompt delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Millions of sturdy Tomato and choked Plants 


for sale. Valuable booklet free. Write now, before our high grade plants are gone. Bal- 


lard’s never fail to give best results, 
Dept. F ASHBURN, GA. 


FARM WAGONS, 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
" or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any@ 
mS running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
e. today for free catalog i!lustrated in colors. 




















When writing to advertisers say, “l saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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Gets All 
the Cream 
Allthe Time 


Makes dairying more 
profitable. Skims 350 
pounds per hour. Many 
greatimprovements not 
found in other separa- 
tors. Sanitary Bowl. 
Cleaned in 3 minutes. 


Golden Harvest 
Cream 
Separator 
Fewer working parts. 
Extremely simple con- 
struction. No complicat- 
ed parts to cause costly re- 
pairs. Ball bearing. Long 
wearing. So light running 
that child can operate it. 
Self-oiling — no mussy oil 
cups to fuss with. An im- 
proved separator al an im- 
’ Free 
Get 
all the tacts about this better 

Le how it is making and saving money 
All told in —- Dairy Catalog 
nd for your copy today 


Tonkjomesind Yee 
Chicago Kansas City 


Portland, Oregon 
Write House Most Convenient 


bh Calf 
Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf profits 
Mean more to you now th: an ever 

Beef and veal are selling at hi: rices. 
farming is becoming more tr igtae 


0, M304 Se 


New York Ft. Worth 














Dairy 
le each year. 


Biatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute, Cost less than half as much 
as milk — prevents scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 4 

Write for New Data jos, foiitreice your ealf prokte. 


Blatchford Calf Meal eto Dept. 6 Waukegan, Ill. 


PUMP 


YOUR WATER 














winb 





WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 

WHEN WIND IS FREE 
Get a Big, Powerful, Light 

Running, Double-G 








WIND MILL 


admitted by all perfection in 
Wind Mill Construction 














STOVER MFG. Co. 

234 Samson Avenue Freeport, Ilineis 
We also build Altalfa Grinders, Hehe Grinders, Stov- 
er Feed mills, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters, Geso- 
line Engines and Hardware Specialties. Free c atalog 




















For most money, most lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and _ ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 
and wonderful cotton, and price 
of seed. It's free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 
help you makethree balesperacre 


COT 
TON 











The Threshing Probiem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘**It will meet every demand,’’ 
HA. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
ssfree. Koger Pea & B.an Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 











FRED REPPERT, 


Livestock Auctioneer 








| without much trouble, 


| feeder cut 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








A SELF-FEEDER FOR HOGS 





A Satisfactory and Economical Method of Feeding Hogs—The Iowa 


Self-feeder, With Plans and Bill of 


Material for Making on the Farm 





By Daniels Scoates 


LLOWING the _ hogs 

themselves has been 

strated by several 
stations to be the most 
method of feeding hogs. 
it is necessary to have a satisfactory 
self-feeder. The writer has exam- 
ined a large number of plans for self- 
feeders, and in his estimation, finds 
the lowa self-feeder (developed by 
the Iowa Experiment Station) to be 
the most efficient of those now avail- 
able. 

Plans for this self-feeder are here- 
with given. It is shown with two 
compartments, one on either side. It 
is capable of feeding four hogs at one 
time as shown, two on each side. It 


to feed 
demon- 
experiment 
satisfactory 
To do this, 


| is also capable of holding two differ- 


ent kinds of feed, and about one bush- 
el of each. This feeder can be built 
in®any length that is wanted, to ac- 
commodate any number of different 
feeds and any number of hogs. It 
can also be built in just half the size 
shown, using only one compartment. 

To enable the farmer to build this 
there are three 
One view shows a 
which is a view of the 
in two. In this view the 


views of it given. 
cross-section, 


| floor, sills, partitions, doors, roof and 


rollers can be seen in their true posi- 
ition. Another view is of the feeder 
without the roof and the sliding 








doors; while the third is view of the 
completed feeder with one of the 
doors in the roof opened and one of 
the sliding doors pulled partly out. 

In building this feeder, it will be 
better to use all dressed and sound 
lumber and to give it a couple of 
coats of paint before using. This 
should be done, as the feeder must 
be weather-proof, and to last long 




















under this condition it must be well 
| made. 

The floor is made of 2x12’s, the par- 
tition, sliding doors, roof and sides 
oe cy 3° We rees 
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2-3 
Cross Sectiors 
are made of flooring. The sliding 


doors are made adjustable by having 
a slotted hole put in the door stop 
and a hole through the door; a bolt 
with a winged nut is put in these 
holes and the sliding door can be ad- 
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two strips are placed one on each 
side of this door instead of one strip 
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and a roller as shown here, the door 


will be hard to move in wet weather 
due to the swelling of the wood. 

If the feeder is built in larger sizes 
than shown here it will be well to put 
it on skids in order to haul it around. 
skids 


Be careful not to have such 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


project at the sides or ends, and be 
dangerous to brood sows. The feeder 
as shown can be easily handled by 
two or three men. 

Below is given a bill of material for 
the feeder. Credit is due the Iowa 
Experiment Station for the plans. 
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Partition %wxt”? T. & G. flooring 
BNR sia a cd ts wah per tn eck 1 plece ix 4x8’ 0” 
7gx4di T. & G. flooring 
1 piece 1x 2x8’ 0°’ 
3 pieces 7%x4 T. & G. flooring 
SOR 5 see Ge ae eis lL piece ix 2x14’ 9” 
IWkS fase cease coos 1 piece 1x 1x 8’ 0” 
BURRIS. oni sista a. ae me 4 pieces 1x 6x 2’ 4’ 

4 2” hardwood rollers 

4 %x2\% carriage bolts 

4 %x3 carriage bolts 

4 % washers 


4 3, winged nuts 
2 pair 8” strap hinges 
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Conatar fea | justed to allow the feed to flow out > 
: jat the desired rate. The idea of the Site or Roce Raised and 
Have a wide acquaintance | - 11 i 
eee Weis cee ies | | hardwood rollers is to a'low the slid- Ong SttOING Deck PARTLY 
dates, as I sell nearly every} ing door to be moved with ease. If 
day in the sale season. i Puir kD oot 
SARE n FORIRG SALE DATES CLAIMED R Bg ar ey — EFFECT OF HIS SPEECH 
{" P s &, AD 25 St. Joseph, Mo, “ iste s , * speec itl e preate 
MUL & EY Ri. ICNES The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- April Omaha, Neb. ‘ I lst ened AL ‘See one hy h wit eR Bre . “ 
; ; f ‘ est care,’’ said the constituent to the Con 
Li e t k A ti 2 nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- April 27—-Sioux City, lowa. psd apenas ed 
ves oc uc oneer lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred May 2%—St. Louis, Mo. - i “Well TI think there was food for thought 
All Breeds livestock will be held: April 13-— Mungie, Ind., Wilson Bros. in it,” said the Congressman. 
WRITE FOR DATES | April 27—Clay County Livestock Association Our readers will confer a favor upon us if “You bet there was! It just made me 
48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. | | (W. A. Robinson, President). Reg- they will keep us advised of sales, and we think what a fool I had been to vote for 
Phone Garfield 4918. | istered heeft cattle. orig elgg = Be Ne ae he — rersaer ames for you. ange, 
} rus, Hereford. est ,0int, Miss, reeders if they w et us now in time, 
Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. eue, 3 
Shorthorns This is quite important, = it —s -- SATISFIED 
7 ~ > : Wana i > to the 
Nov. 6—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, Vents a conflict of dates and adds Apieen J ae ie eee sees 
Our greatest offer is one old subscriber Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair success of each individual sale. ment? ill you vote to abolish capital punish 
and one new subscriber both one year for Grounds, Shreveport el Ee Ph ‘ 
ina . rigs . ne : “No! Capital punishment was good 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing Aberdeen-Angus Your neighbors are waiting for that Jubi- enough for my fathers, and it’s good enough 
a eee Ok Tee: PSE ER whee HON A i At 1 A Br lers’ A 1 25-cent offer See them now for me,’—Everybody’'s 
renew. American Aberdeen Angus reeders’ As- ee 25-ce offer. See the : ie } 7s. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
_BERKSHIRES -——— Kentucky Saddle and byt pe eee ee i a a ae 
As long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be used to cul- UBS ALS atc s tata nal Sia etd pial ase seg 
tivate—nothing i in ke the noble h ’s ph the f Originat of the 


It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can one you. Isit Swine 1863 
a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? Is4t a satisfactory 
saddie horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 
Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? We have one for them 
all that we guarantee in every way. - Registered- Stallions,: brood. mares, 
young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We 


warrant safe delivery. GLEN WORTH FARMS, 
and the price ts right. aliens. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky 


| Put it upto us! 
TALLIONS ACKS.... ARES & MULES 
We have a grand lot of Per- Write us Sy prices or give A good supply of Percueron 
Tee DUE MORE ae FODCGEOTIC Saddle Mares, Geldings and 


cheron,Saddle,Trotting Stal- 
Mules on hand at all times. 


BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


TwoO.LC. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Ibs 


° 
=_s 





Why eee profits breed- 
ing and feeding scrub 
Hy ? Two of our O.1. 

-— ‘3 weigh 2806 Ibs. 
Soitt ship you sample pair AS 
of these famous hogs on time and 
give — to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders and 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
Alt foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. mn for 52 
years and have never lost a 

with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. 




















lions, Mammoth Jacks and tee our stock as represent- 
Jennets for sale at money ed. 
earning pric es. 


Come see us before 
buying elsewhere. 














BE 





Write us if a Stallion or Jack is needed in your community, 


Nashville, Tenn. BAUHARD BROTHERS 





Jackson, Miss. 


Lee’s Premier Bak Roose $1,100, his sire s ld for $1,500, 











his dam sold for $1, Write to-day— 
Keystone Bz aron- Dui ce, the G: og! Soong Boar at for Free Book, ‘*The 
the International Live Stoc ow, Chicago ° : ve 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. The Belted Mortgage Lifter Hog from Birth to Sale 
ll hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


tered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd In the South, 


BERKSHIRES 


of Quality and 
Makeup. 
None Better. 
Good pigs 8 to 10 
weeks old $10.00. 
Extra fine indi- 
viduals $12.50 to 
to $15.00. 
JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has becomea 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, Q. 











0 I C Chester White Boars, bred gilts, sows. 

° Be Ve Young herds a specialty. No akin; 
prolific; large kind Pedigrees free. Write for 
prices and circulars. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 


Oo. I., ©@ mos. old ch I will ship 
on inspection. These boars must be as represented or 
money refunded. Booking orders for March farrowed 
All of this stock from prize- ek boars. Write 
R. Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, BEDFORD, VA. 





Sciota, Hlinois 
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FAIRVIEW KENNELS 
.| We have the finest imported and domestic stock rf AIRDALES 
in the Southern States. At Stud: Fee $25.00 
IMP. TINTERN PERFORM INTERN FLINT 
— A.K. C. 171669 Fee $25.00 A. K. C. 165966 Fee $25.00 


Ship Matrons to FAIRVIEW KENNELS 
202 Atlanta National Bank a 
en : $ 


A limited supply of boars about 5 
d whi c. 0. D. 








0.1. C.’s. A big lot of bred 
gilts safe with pig, bred to 
heavy boars, registered. Also 
choice pigs and open gilts, the 





Georgia 


























td cog | of sence. 
BERKSHIRES 3, 222%3;||—__punoc-serseys | __ TAMWORTHS AND ESSEX ae 
end tudbveiadh enedibence. pr ep cee Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


QUALITY FIRST 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 q| 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK. Mgr. _R.1, Winston- Salem, N.C. 


TAMWORTHS All ages, English, eo 


Supa an or American bred 
Largest exibition herd in the South 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 








waa aan 








Bred sows, bred and open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
BERKSHIRES e 6 month gilts, 175 


® to 200 ibs apiece, 


Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 


for sale, of very best blood lines. Age from 
calf up to 2-year olds 

Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. 
Will sell singly or in car lots. Nothing but 
my own breeding offered. Write your 
wants, I can supply you. 


























$25 each; plenty of pigs and service boars, crack- G ia Ill No. 70825 Columbia = = uth Carolina 

erjacks, $12, $15 , $18, $20 apiece. Write ‘for de- corgia ustrator | = | SIMON E. LANTZ CONGERVILLE ILL, 
scription, breeding and guarantee. Superior Chief Again No. 64449 PUREBRED— : 
LEROY HALL, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroe 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. 5 varieties Peas. 

oun or money hack. 
CONNELLYS. SPRINGS N. C. 








Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRE 


THE MAGNOLIA STOCK FARM, SARDIS, MISS. 
Pigs out of large, matured“sows. Will sell 








yf : 4 : L LE. Owned by Mr. G. W. Ballen- 
cheap. Write for prices. He a or come ane: One | | 2 E-couureR tne, offers 1s high-class An 
Ww. H. HUDSON JERSEYS gus bulls, from 12 to 2% 

Route 3 Timmonsville, S. C. SE aaa a eo Te 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 


months of age, priced from 
$100,00 to $250.00. These an- 
imals are the product of this 
farm and perfectly accli- 
mated. 











_DUROC-JERSEYS 


manna 


DUROC-JERSEY 








DUR OC j@=Bestblood lines; if they aren’t 


big enough they aren’t good 


JERSEYS: enough. Booking for May 


© delivery. Picture Folder and 


Breeding List Free. 
Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


No better blood lines in America. Pigs no akin. Write 
me your wants. Everything registered, everything 
guaranteed. Better get yours out of this ‘crap.’ 


THOS. H. ROGERS - - - CLYDE, N.C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 














| ANGU Ss Cc ATTLE-2? prey all ogee. 


ready for service by (Trojan- Erica ont Soe Mother 


Staaten an ly RCHERON 
ALLION registered in P.S, 
welght 1950 Ibs. A. coming r years old, 


The Giant DALE STOCK FARMS, 


Of The Dairy aa 


Grade up with a Jersey Bull! 
He is half the herd, and the breed 
determines half the profits. Breed 
him to your grade cows and bring 
the herd average near the Jersey 
average —489 pounds of butter 








Jeifersonton, Va. — 


SHORTHORNS 





PEDAL ADI IIe 


PPP PPI SLD LSS LSP AALD PARANA 


Fhe American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Ass’n, through its 
extension department placed 
in 1915, 1500 registered Short- 
horns in sections that would 
not, otherwise, have been 
reached. 

The demand for both beef 
and milking Shorthorns is 












D 5842 

This is the month to buy a bred gilt that will farrow 
ou a litter after the weather A Ey We have ane 
or sale. good one for $35. e best for $50 
They are bred to WILLETAS SOREST. RIVALS DE: 
FENDER, and other boars of equal note. Pigs in pairs 
or trios from these boars mated no akin. Every animal 
is guaranteed to be as represented. Send us your or- 
ders. They are ready to be shipped 


wenn Pre 











, | 1 fror coast. 
KIMBALL FARM, Dept. A, OXFORD, N. C. | fat per year. Your calves will be due'to the increaring recog: 
n aS 

REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS beauties. They'll mature quickly able merit Ut the Gheethom en ne ratte. eee 


into gentle, hardy, vigorous and 
persistent milkers, long-lived and 


STERLING HERD 


The service of the Association’s extension depart- 
Bred gilts and December pigs. Hfghest quality. 


ment is free to you. Ask for The Sherthorn in 











f d dened ¢ li t tu just out; itis free, Address 
Satisfaction guaranteed, a ap e Oo any climate. I e s eri Shorthorn Breeders Ass 
2. Fe Forest Depet.Va tell you more about them. Send 13 Dexter Park Ave. Borcog: tos a 
When writing to advertisers say, “I saw for our book, “The Story of The 
i ady sers say, sé ” d 
your advertisement in The Progressive Jersey. It’s free and it’s a dandy. HORSES, JACKS, ETC. 


Gray's Jumbo No. 9047 


-CHINAS 


Farmer.” 


Write for it now. we mn _ 


The American Jersey Cattle Club PERCHERONS, JACKS & 


SADDLERS— Mand te 

392 West 23rd Street - New York City Yrs. old, $285 to $460 per pair. 

st of them have been bred. 

75 Gentes Mammoth Jacks. 

Some splendid saddle _ stall- 

ions, mares and geldings. 

Write us today describ ing 
your wants. 


THE COOK FARMS 
Box 436-F Lexington, Ky. 











POLAND 


and other noted boars. 
represented in thisherd. Sows in pigs and Boars and 


A limited waaber of rane by 
“Gray's Jumbo No. 73"° 
The best strains of ‘ivan hogs 


FARM MACHINERY 


DPDEAEPODOOOOOOOOOwwaoess>SEo— 


Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland-Chinas 
in this State, at one-half Western prices. Address 

J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. | 














_HOLSTEINS 





Shelton’s Big Poland Chinas Win 


| My herd contains the most noted blood of the 

North, extra fancy pigs at 2 months old; also herd 
boars, bred sows and gilts. Satisfied customers In 
18 states. Write your wants, I guarantee satisfae- 
tion and ship anywhere in the United States. 


J. L. SHELTON 
TENNESSEE 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Annual Distribution by the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of $22,500 in prizes for milk and butter- 
records and for exhibitions at fairs has been a great 
stimulusto dairymen in exploiting the merits of 
purebred Registered Holstein cattle. Prosperity 
attends the farmer who wisely buys or breeds these 
most prolificand profitable of all dairy cattle 
Quantity of production and persistency of milking 
during long periods are characteristic of the hardy 








Let us send eon valuable information and 
suggestions to help you decide right in the { 
selection of yoursilo filler. Fora cutter that 
will cut the corn as fast as you can supply it 





Imported French Coach Stallion 

“El Dorado.’’ handsome individual. Sure 
foal getter. Cost $3,000. Willsell at a bar- 
gain or trade for good jack, mules or other 
stock. Pedigree furnished on application. 


Wm. L. GATES 
Clarksdale Mississippi 


—elevate as high as needed—run with your 
regular farm engine——investigate the 


BLIZZARD 


Ensilage Cutter 





ENVILLE 











tried and true cutter for the f 
Simple tand and run. Unusuall as oh 
er cut silage. Durable. Repair cost small. 
ition size of silo, and of ene 
Fes, i a valuable inf ones aoe also free booklets, 


POLAND- 
CHINAS. 


















ges 6 Cee “What Users Say, °° “Makin 7 Holstein cow. Investigate the big ‘'Black-and 
x @ Pay Better. | | Boars ready for Whites.” DOGS 
The Jos, Dick Mfzg. Co. | service, Send FREE I Diasonintio pers aes ra ain a A cama decane 
Box 42 Canton, Ohio | { end for llustrated Descriptive 
| | with plentyof length Book sss — 
eee a oe and bone; also open gilts and pigs either sex. Ped- onlete SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES 


igree furnished, satisfaction guaranteed and prices 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
reasonable. 


F.L. Houghten, Secy., 180, Grattieboro, Vt. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS SP#sj-"02, emacs 


Ten 
heavy springe 8 registered bull calves from 3 to12 


gers. 
Soiee old, backed by good A. R. O. 


We are offering for sale five males and three fe- 
male puppies, sired by Wishaw CLINKER’S BOY, 
No. 177777, who is a son of J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
Esquire, the famous INTERNATIONAL SENSATION, 
@ $5,000.00 champion. ———— will be furnish: 
ed free of charge with each pup rite us for 
full description if you wish the nect ‘there is. 


KIMBALL FARM 
Dept. A, OXFORD, N. C. 


J. F NEISLER, Lexington, Tenn. 


|| cuina PIGS 


T. E. BROWN re 























and gilts bred to Cham- 
pe Boars, all Regis- 
ered 


MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


g . records, at farmers 
Pi For cattle at veanonanie figures and ‘trom great 
producing families, write WILSON & BOWLES, 


Reute 2, Bardstewn, Ky. | 
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"Yee ean tell by a man’s farm pe 
he reads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
Qnecorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
B. L. MOSS, 

W. F. MASSEY, 





President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 

J. A. MARTIN, . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford. General Representative 


—_—— 
N TRAVELING over the South it is gratifying to 
see how much ditching and tile drainage have 
been done since the crops were harvested last fall. 
Many a rich wet spot has been prepared for culti- 
vation this year. 








E HOPE hundreds of Progressive Farmer 

readers will attend the meeting of the South- 
ern Conference for Education and Industry, in 
New Orleans next week—April 17-20. Problems of 
farming and country life are given a leading place 
on each day’s program, and many of the foremost 
agricultural leaders in America will speak. 





a articles in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer will be a “Success Talk”, by United 
States Commissioner of Education Claxton; “Use 
of More Horse-power and Machinery on Our 
Farms,” by Professor Massey; “Why We Plow: 
Deep and Shallow Plowing,” by B. L. Moss; “How 
to Plan and Serve a Dinner,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





_ IS impossible for us to send personal instruc- 
tion to boys and men wishing to compete for 
corn prizes. Read the rules on page 26 and go 
ahead. The buttons for boys and girls in club 
work will not be ready for a few weeks, as we 
must wait and see how many names are sent us 
before we can.tell how many buttons to make. 


2 IS good news which comes from Secretary 
Faires, of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union, 
namely, that membership fees received this year 
to date are more than one thousand dollars in ex- 
cess of fees received up to this date a year ago. 
Letters received from Georgia indicate that the 
Union in that state is also taking on new growth. 








ie IS good advice which Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Wade, of Alabama, gives to cotton farm- 
ers. Instead of cultivating a big, poorly fertilized 
and low yielding acreage, his advice is to cut the 
acreage in half and fertilize liberally. The farmer 
cannot afford to give his time and labor to land 
yielding only one-third to one-half bale of cotton 
per acre. 





E HOPE you read in last week’s Progressive 

Farmer Mr. Negley’s story of the codperative 
cow-testing associations and how they have help- 
ed Northern dairy farmers to get greater returns 
from their work. Quite likely, because of a scarc- 
ity of dairy farmers, the plan is not applicable to 
many sections of the South as yet, but the lesson 
of community codperation is one that we may well 
study. 





N CONNECTION with our Dairy and Silo Spe- 

cial last week, readers particularly interested 
in these subjects should write the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for the following 
free farmers’ bulletins: No. 55, “The Dairy Herd” 
No. 490, “Bacteria in Milk”; No. 541, “Farm Butter- 
making”; No. 602, “Clean Milk Production and 
Handling”; No. 689, “A Plan for a Small Dairy 
House” 578, “The Handling and Feeding of 
Silage”; No. 589, “Home-made Silos”. We suggest 
also that readers write their state experiment 
stations for bulletins on these subjects. 





F ALL the crops on the farm, there is probably 

none for which the farmers has received a 
smaller proportion of its true value than the tim- 
ber crop, nor has any crop been more poorly man- 
aged. Consequently we shall issue May 20 a Tim- 
ber Crop Special of The Progressive Farmer. Send 
us your experiences in growing and marketing 
of timber, management of forests, cutting and 
hauling trees, prevention of fire loss, keeping a 
stand of trees, etc., etc. For the three best letters 
received we will pay $7.50, $5 and $3. Send us 
good photographs also if you have them. 





R. J. W. HENDRIX, Pilot, Ga., exhibits the 
right spirit in his letter entering his name in 
the five-acre corn contest: “I am not sure that I 


will be fortunate enough to get all the prizes 
offered for the biggest yield,” he says; “but I want 
to see how much corn I can make on five acres 
anyhow.” Read the announcement on page 26 and 
send us a postal saying you are going to join the 
list of hustling, enterprising, ambitious farmers 
lined up in this five-acre race. It costs nothing to 
enter, and you will be repaid by your increased 
yield even if you don’t get the $250 first prize, or 
any of the others. 





HE world is full of people who are poor 

through no fault of their own; but we must 
also recognize the fact that there are millions of 
people who are themselves responsible for being 
in want. When we found a lot of empty whiskey 
bottles the other day in a house out of which a 
renter had just moved, we wondered if he was not 
himself to blame for not owning any land. We 
have too many people who proclaim themselves 
too poor to read papers or educate their children 
—too poor to develop their brain-power—and yet 
have plenty of money to spend for drink, which 
injures and blights both brain and brawn. 





HE best proof that Southern farmers are get- 

ting to be business men is found in the adver- 
tising columns of farm papers. Have you noticed 
of late how many hundred livestock, poultry, seed 
and plant advertisements The Progressive Farmer 
has been carrying for enterprising Southern farm- 
ers? Well, no man ever puts an advertisement in 
a paper as business men do, answers inquiries as 
business men do, sells and ships his products as 
business men do—no farmer ever does that with- 
out ever after feeling himself a little more defi- 
nitely in a class with the men who make profits 
not only from farming as an industry but also 
from farming as a business and a profession. Join 
the ranks! 





E HAVE had something to say in recent issues 

about “rural credit tricksters’—about men 
who, knowing the general interest in rural credits, 
have organized fraudulent or extortionate asso- 
ciations, incorporating them as “rural credits” or- 
ganizations, and are getting the farmer’s money 
for stock not worth what he is paying for it. A 
Tennessee reader asks for further information 
about this matter. We feel that the best thing we 
can do about this matter is to suggest that any 
farmer offered stock in a so-called rural credit 
association should first get full particulars and 
write the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and also The Progressive 
Farmer. We recently warned readers against the 
misleading claims made about the “Alabama Ru- 
ral Credits Association,’ and there seem to be 
numerous other organizations of the same sort. 


Let’s Make 1916 Thrift Year 








this year, let’s not forget to include plans 

for saving, for conserving what we have, as 
well as making. Many successful men say they 
have found it easier to produce wealth than to 
keep it, and we believe this is the general experi- 
ence. Let us consider some of the factors that 
will help us not only to produce wealth, but to 
hold to at least part of what we have produced. 

1, Let’s make our farms feed us. There’s no 
getting round the fact that we, individually or 
collectively, can never make any marked agricul- 
tural or economic progress until we learn the 
lesson of living at home. “Food and feed first,” 
should be the slogan on every farm in the South 
this year. 

2. Let’s avoid time prices. The iniquitous time 
prices that force farmers to pay interest at the 
rate of 50 or even 75 per cent must be abolished. 
This is a matter deserving the attention of our 
legislators, but while they are getting round to it, 
let’s tackle it individually and solve it ourselves 
in so far as we are personally concerned. The best 
way we can think of to do this is to do without. 
This will be hard, we know, but it is better to 
undergo some hardships for one year rather than 
go on paying interest rates that will bankrupt and 
make tenants of farm owners. 

3. Let’s start a bank account. If you have some 
spare cash, put it in the bank, and check on it as 
needed. If you haven’t any, but have land, stock 
and other assets, go to your most progressive local 
banker and lay the whole matter before him, 
explaining to him your ambition to buy for cash 
and at cash prices. He can probably help you, and 
will if your reputation for paying is good and if he 
is the progressive business man he should be. 

4. Let’s save our soils. We must look on our 


LT ALL our plans for doing better work during 


_ fields with a jealous eye that will not stand for 


their being washed away. Watch your fields, and 
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do whatever may be necessary to prevent the loss 
of expensive plant foods. 

5. Let’s protect our implements and buildings. 
Millions of dollars worth of farm implements are 
each year rusting and rotting in our fence corners; 
thousands of buildings are rotting down when a 
coat of paint would save them. Paint and sheds 
will save this tremendous loss. 





Get a Progressive Farmer Index and 
Binder 





N OUR mail last week, among dozens of other 
inquiries, a reader wanted to know when and 
how to plant velvet beans; another, how much 
plant food there is in wood ashes; 
to make 
seed; 


another, how 
a machine for saving crimson clover 
another, when to prune peach trees; and 
still another, what to do for budworms in corn. 
Very likely this week’s mail will contain a great 
many similar inquiries. Now it happens that 
within the last year or so all of the above subjects 
have been covered in detail in our columns. 

Please understand that we don’t mind answering 
inquiries; it is, in fact, our business to answer 
them, and we shall always take pleasure in doing 
so, even if the very point in question was discussed 
the previous week in The Progressive Farmer. 
However, to save letter writing and possible delay, 
we suggest to all our readers the use of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer index and binder. Then when a 
perplexing problem, one that you should have the 
answer to immediately, arises, all you have to do 
is to go to your index, find the page numbers, and 
then in your bound papers turn to the discussions 
of your particular problem. When files have been 
kept for two or three years, you will be astonish- 
ed at the enormous range of subjects covered and 
the amount of information given. 

Our indexes are free to all readers, while the 
binders may be had for fifty cents each—actual 
cost tous. Following this plan will result in your 
having a really excellent agricultural reference 
library. Try it. 





Ancther “Boll Weevil Remedy” Fails to 
Make Good 


BOUT a year ago The Progressive Farmer 
was asked to carry an advertisement of 


“Veldop”, a preparation which, according to 
the manufacturers, was a sure “remedy” against 
the boll weevil. After investigation we declined 
to accept the advertising, on the ground that, 
while we had no reason to doubt the honesty of 
the promoters, we did seriously doubt whether the 
merits of this preparation had been sufficiently 
proved to warrant us in being the medium through 
which it should be offered to our readers. 

However, we advised the manufacturers of this 
preparation that if they would submit it to one or 
more of our Southern experiment stations for trial 
in boll weevil territory and its claims were sub- 
stantiated in these trials, we would accept the 
advertising. Even more, we would endorse it 
editorially. Apparently our suggestion was ac- 
cepted, for in a bulletin recently issued by the 
Mississippi Experiment Station, entitled “Cotton 
Experiments, 1915,” we find the following: 


VELDOP FOR BOLL WEEVILS—APRIL PLANTINGS 











‘a Picking pad picking rota} yield 
PLOT Datesor Ss. see Ss. see s. seed 
sei cotton perjcotton perjcotton per 
Spraying acre acre acre 
Treated June 19 and 26 
July 8 and 20 1116 48 1164 
Untreated __- 1134 42 1176 














VELDOP FOR BOLL WEEVILS—JUNE PLANTINGS 











PLOT Dates of Spraying| Pounds seed cot- 
ton per acre 
GNIS moot ee July 26 
August 7 and 21 268 
Umereiiad.<.-2. 25.25 3c. 256 











The bulletin says: “The spraying of the plots 
with Veldop was under the direction of the De- 
partment of Entomology. The spray mixture was 
made according to directions, and applied as di- 
rected except in one or two instances where rain 
delayed application.” 

The above figures are self-explanatory, and no 
comment from us is needed. The moral is, don’t 
bite at any “boll weevil remedies” unless they have 


the endorsement of disinterested state or United 
States officials. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
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The Small Farmer’s Handicap 

N OUR “Timely Farm Suggestions”, page re- 

cently Dr. Butler discussed an important and 

neglected problem—namely, the most eco- 
nomical size for a farm or farm unit. He reached 
the conciusion that the maximum profit from use 
of teams, machinery, and labor will be obtained 
where not less than 150 acres of improved land 
nor more than 500 are handled as one farm unit. 
The idea is that to justify the expenditures for 
purchasing and operating the most modern farm 
machinery and equipment, there should be 150 to 
500 acres; whereas on larger units the great dis- 
tances and kindred disadvantages tend to de- 
crease profits. 

This does not mean, of course, that the farmer 
on the smaller area may not by industry, enter- 
prise and intelligence make bigger profits both 
per man and per acre than the average farmer 
who uses the larger area. But what such an en- 
terprising small farmer ought to try to do is to 
get yet larger returns from his efforts. Our one- 
horse farmer friend, Mr. Moore, writing in a re- 
cent Progressive Farmer, for example, certainly 
made a magnificent showing of results. But just 
as we say when we hear of some illiterate man’s 
success, “How much better still he would do if he 
had been educated!” so whenever we come across 
a one-horse farmer making a fine record, we feel 
like saying, “Just think what a record he will 
make when he gets another horse!” In 1900, for 
example, it was shown by the census that the av- 
erage farm worker in Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana—three typical South Central States—aver- 
aged not quite one horse each, and cultivated 
only 16 acres. In lowa, Indiana and Illinois, on 
the other hand, there were between three and 
four horses average for each farm worker, and he 
cultivated 66 acres, 

And the not unnatural result was that the one- 
horse, 16-acre farm worker in the South earned 
only $189 a year, while the three-horse, 63-acre 
Northern farm worker averaged $663 per year. 
a4 


Codperation the Small Farmer’s Hope 


HE situation in a nutshell then is that the 

farmer working a small acreage independ- 

ently is at a disadvantage because he is 
working with insufficient horse-power and insuf- 
ficient machinery—or else if he has sufficient ma- 
chinery he can’t keep it busy for enough days in 
the year to make it pay. As Dr. Butler put it: 


“A man with 40 acres, on which only 5 to 10 
acres of small grains are grown, cannot afford 
to own a binder, and yet there is no question 
but that the binder is necessary to the most 
economical harvesting of these crops. The 
same principle applies to all equipment of 
large cost and limited use.” 

One has only to state the condition to see that 
in codperation lies an important remedy. The 
small farmer can’t afford to do without improved 
machinery and equipment; and, on the other 
hand, he can’t afford to purchase it for use on his 
small acreage alone. The necessity for codpera- 
tive ownership of farm machinery is apparent 
therefore; and there are probably just as great 
advantages in the codperative use of teams. In 
fact, in many cases codperation in using the im- 
proved machinery is impossible unless the farm- 
ers also join together in using teams. When in 
Denmark we found numerous one-horse farmers 
there but no one-horse plowing—simply because 
one-horse farmers would put their horses togeth- 
er, doing two-horse plowing or cultivating—work- 
ing on~this neighbor’s farm today and on the 
other’s tomorrow. 


z 
An Opportunity for Kinsfolk 


HILE we believe every farmer should try 

to think of his neighbor as a_ brother, 

whether he is any blood kin or not, and 
coéperate with him accordingly, yet the fact re- 
mains that it is easier to work out such codpera- 
tion where the way has been paved for it, as it 
were, by the ties and intimacies of family rela- 
tionship. 


Consequently it is especially among brothers 


and cousins, and between fathers and sons, that 
we are going-to plead for that codperation in farm 
work—that codperation which conditions render 
necessary if the small farmer is to meet the com- 
petition of the wealthier farmer with better equip- 
ment. Economic necessity forced farmers in Ire- 
land and Denmark to codperate, and an awaken- 
ing to the facts we have mentioned must sooner 
or later force our small farmers into more broth- 
erly and more profitable relations. 

Already, in fact, we think we see signs of this 
coming change in agricultural methods. Acting 
at the request of some cousins, I have just sold to 
two brothers a 200-acre farm adjoining my old 
home farm, and these brothers will be able to get 
the advantages of codperative farming even if 
they do not make it a partnership. Similarly, | 
find two of my own cousins working together in 
farming this year. And I visited a community not 
long ago in which a group of eight or ten broth- 
ers and cousins virtually had a community of their 
own, working together almost like one big fam- 
ily. 

In city business it is common enough to find 
father and son, or brother and brother, in part- 
nership. In spite of the greater difficulties, such 
virtual partnerships should be more common in 
the country. They would not only mean more 
profits for both parties, but the stimulus, inspira- 
tion and comradeship of working together would 
enrich many a life. 


we 
More Comradeship Needed in Country Life 


ND this last sentence reminds us to say that 

one great trouble with country life—perhaps 

a great trouble with all American life, but 
especially with country life, we fear—is that there 
is too little comradeship, too little brotherly affec- 
tion, or at least too much of a tendency to sup- 
press and hide the feelings of affection that do 
exist between persons. We have quoted it before, 
but it is worth while to quote again what Dr. T. N. 
Carver has so well said as to the matter 
comradeship in farm work: 


of 


“It is not the hard work or the exposure or 
even the poverty of the farmer or his wife 
which makes farm life so unattractive to so 
many of our people. It is the lack of team 
work. I have never known men and women, 
particularly young men and young women of 
our race, to shrink from hardship if they 
could feel the touch of elbows and have the 
sense of comradeship which the soldier has. 
Our boys and girls as well as the men and 
women of the farm should develop team work. 
They should get together and work together 
for a common cause as the soldiers. Touch 
elbows with your neighbors, and get the sense 
of comradeship as soldiers do.” 

& 


Suppressing Our Finer Feelings 


NOTHER thing we need to do in the country 

is to “let go” or “turn loose” our affections 

and finer sentiments. In an article on “The 
Syrian Christ” in the March Atlantic Monthly, 
Abraham M. Rihbany, a native of Palestine, de- 
scribes in delightful fashion the generous out- 
pouring of heart to heart which characterized 
and yet characterizes the land of David and 
Christ, and laments the seeming coldness of 
Americans. Some passages seem to us worth 
quoting here: 


“The informal formalities of Oriental life 
are brimful of sentiment. The Oriental’s chief 
concern in matters of conduct is not the cor- 
rectness of the technique, but the cordiality 
of the deed. To the Anglo-Saxon the Orien- 
tal appears to be perhaps too cordial, decided- 
ly sentimental, and over-responsive to the so- 
cial stimulus. 

“‘Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom 
one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved.’ The 
posture of the ‘beloved disciple,’ John,—so ob- 
jectionable to Occidental taste,—is in perfect 
harmony with Syrian customs. How often 
have I seen men friends in such an attitude. 
There is not in it the slightest infringement 
of the rules of propriety; the act was as nat- 
ural to us all as shaking hands. The practice 
is especially indulged in when intimate friends 
are about to part from one another, as on the 
eve of a journey, or when about to face a 
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dangerous undertaking. They talk to one an- 
other in terms of unbounded intimacy and un- 
restrained affection. The expressions, ‘My 
brother’, ‘My eyes’, ‘My soul’, ‘My heart’, and 
the like, form the life-centers of the conversa- 
tion. And lookers-on say admiringly, ‘Be- 
hold, how they love one another. By the name 
of the Most High, they are closer than broth- 
ers, 

“During my early years in this country the 
reserve of Americans in times of sorrow and 
danger, as well as in times of joy, was to me 
not only amazing but appalling.” 

& 


Brotherly Love the Basis of Codperation 


E NEED not adopt Oriental customs, but 

we do need to develop in America more of 

this spirit of brotherly affection. Hereto- 
fore this feeling has been so generally suppressed 
that we fear the average man would be less 
abashed if caught expressing hatred for an enemy 
than love for a friend. We shut up our finer sen- 
timents and tenderer emotions until they die 
from lack of air, sunshine and exercise. People 
with shriveled hearts cry “Sentimentality” or even 
“Deceitfulness” when a frank, open friend de- 
clares his love for a comrade. Even husbands too 
often drop nearly all expressions of affection af- 
ter the wedding-day; and there is hardly a more 
pathetic incident in Southern literature than 
that in Will N. Harben’s “Ann Boyd” where Luke 
King goes back home from the city to see his old 
sick mother and surprises her into tears by lean- 
ing over and kissing her—the pent-up love he had 
always felt at heart having never found expres- 
sion in this fashion. The isolation of country life 
probably makes for the “ingrowing” of senti- 
ment; just as it is likely to breed a tendency to 
suspicion and distrust of others—a tendency 
which the farmer must always be on guard 
against. Better be misled sometimes by a man 
you thought worthy and trusted rather than spend 
your whole life in the foul air of doubt and mis- 
giving. 

Let us remember therefore that while codpera- 
tion, as we have said earlier in this article, is us- 
ually an outgrowth of economic necessity, it also 
requires generous hearts and the actual outpour- 
ing of some of that brotherly love which is so 
much discussed in the pulpit and so rarely men- 
tioned outside. As the late Henry Wallace said 
the week before his death, eodperation is a form 
of practical Christianity. It takes something Of 
the spirit of brotherhood to start codperation; 
and once started it will develop yet more broth- 
erhood. 

Let’s set out now to develop more of this spirit 
of comradeship and brotherly affection, first 
among those related to us by ties of blood and 
kinship, and then among all our neighbors! 


A Thought for the Week 


AVE you ever rightly considered what the 

mere ability to read means? That it is the 

key which admits us to the whole world of 
thought and fancy and imagination? To the com- 
pany of saint and sage, of the wisest and the wit- 
tiest at their wisest and wittiest moment? That it 
enables us to see with the keenest eyes, hear with 
the finest ears, and listen to the sweetest voices of 
all time? More than that, it annihilates time and 
space for us.—Lowell. 





II. 

HE habit of reading is the only enjoyment | 

know in which there is no alloy. It lasts when 
all other pleasures fade. It will be there to sup- 
port you when all other resources are gone. It will 
be present to you when the energies of your body 
have fallen away from you. It will last you until 
your death. It will make your hours pleasant to 
you as long as you live.—Trollope. 





THE WEATHER 


i . FARMERS in the country, as the seasons go and come, 
Is purty much like other folks,—we're apt to grumble 
some! 
The spring’s too back’ard fer us, er too for’'ard—ary one— 
We'll jaw about it anyhow, and have our way er none! 
The thaw’s set in too suddent; er the frost’s stayed in the 


soil 

Too long to give the wheat a chance, and crops is bound to 
spoil, 

The weather’s eether most too mild, er too outrageous 
rough, 


And altogether too much rain, er not half rain enough! 


Now what I'd like and what you'd like is plane enuff to 
see! 

It’s jest to have old Proveddence drop round on you and me 

And ast us what our views is first, regardin’ shine er rain, 

And post 'em when to shet her off, er let her on again! 

And yit I'd rather, after all—considerin’ other chores 

I’ got on hand, a-tendin’ both to my affares and yours— 

I'd ruther miss the blame I'd git, a-ruling things up thare, 

And spend my extry time in praise and gratitude and 
prayer. : 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Columbias Put GOintoEngines 


Marine, auto and stationary 
engines run ‘ sett as sik’’ when 
hooked to Columbia_ Batteries. 
Lanterns blaze,:be'ls clang, blasts 
roar—with COLUMBIAS. Made 
better each year for 27 years! Sold 
everywhere! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Convenient Fabnestock Lae binding posts, 
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Subject to your approval. It’s cnstneg proof of Elkhart 
quality and the saving made you by our factory to user plan. 


Write for Big Buggy Bargain Book 

and read how 43 big wuss’ aS arg us how to give 
the most for the money in wearirg quality, appearance an 

satisfaction and by our direct low cost 

ling o save you @25 or more on each 

1 styles Buggies and 65 styles Harness 

ane ilinstrated and describea. Von’t buy without seeing 
ur book. A postal brings it free. Better write today. 

ELKHART eee eee & delet id eG co. 

6 Beardsicy Ave., amare 
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For you to ne and use for a penth as your | own, 
en agree show your bicycle 

bocce eed to ten or more of your triends and 
tell t! 3 w factory price, easy term 
ition and exceptional offere I would make, all of which I 
will explain to you if within ten days particule seeing this you 


~s Fund adatens'ygur beet] Sandee 
oF @. ke LEWIS, Man 
CYCLE CO., 1137 Mead Block, Chicago 















If you have 


WOOL 


to sell for cash 
= or exchange 


x 


== for cloth, write 
P to 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
They will give you more than dealers 


and sell you better goods at lower 
prices than you can obtain elsewhere. 












CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 
Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 

raminy SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 


No preservatives used, Use tin 
cans or glass. Easy to operate, 
We teach you how. Headquar- 
ters forCansand Labels. Write 
today for New Catalog. 


wh. ROYAL HOME CANNER CO, 


Dept. 152, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


CANNERS 


With a $10 Raney Canner 
you can make $10 or morea 
day canning for the marketin 
glass or tin besides paying 
finest tomatoes, peaches, al 
fruitsand vegetables on table 
allwinter. The Raney hasthe 
largest fire area—isSuccessfu) 

rite f or catalog. 


Chattanooga Roofing & Fdy. Co. 


Dept, 500 Chattanooga, Tenn, 





























Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper 
to operate. than other fans. 12-inch 
blades. Roller bearing. Reli % 
rings genuine comfort and satis 
faction. Ideal for the nen room. 3rd 
season. A proved succe fhe Won- 
der Fan. Price $16 GOe: sh with or- 
deronly, delivery prepaid in the 
continental U.S. A. LAKE BREEZE 
MOTOR, 115 N. Jefferson St. Chicago 






























|“Can’t he sit at the 
| serve him a little boys’ breakfast?” 


Billy’s, and he asked, “Is me a 




















Our Farm Women 
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SWAT AND SCREEN 


EN cents spent for a good wire 

fly-swatter is money well spent 
just now. The old left-over flies, 
the ones that have made their win- 
ter homes in your house, are easily 
killed off now, but as the weather 
begins to warm up the breeding 
season begins and in a very short 
time swatting does little good. Go 
after them with determination, and 
do it now. Then, of course, the 
premises must be kept scrupulous- 
ly clean during the hot weather so 
that there will be no _ breeding 
places for the nasty little pests. 
There are still a few homes that 
have no screens, but screens are 
cheaper than doctors’ bills.—Page- 
land Journal. 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD —— 


| We Learn What Is Good for Break- 
fast and How to Serve It 


OW would you 
your fathers to breakfast to- 
morrow morning and you cook 
and serve the breakfast to them?” 
asked Aunt Margaret of the Wide- 
Awake Club. the afternoon of the 
“Breakfast” program. 
“Oh, I’d like it,” exclaimed two or 
three. 
“We'd have to get up so early,” 
one. . 
“We'd never cook enough, 
such big breakfasts,” 
“Suppose we 
serving them,” 


“Well,” said 


like to invite 


said 


men eat 
said another. 

made a mistake in 
said still another. 
Aunt Margaret. “You 
would have to get up early at home 
if you did not prepare for breakfast 
the night before, and if you are going 
to make mistakes in serving, why not 
learn to correct them now?” 


“Oh, Miss Margaret,” interrupted 
Martha excitedly. “You know you 
said women ought not to stand up 


and serve the men.” 

“You ain’t no women,” 
scornfully. He would use 
English, now and then. 

But Aunt Margaret calmed them 
by laughing and saying, “Indeed you 
are a woman as much as he is a man, 
and the women do want to sit at the 
meal for the sake of the family unity, 
teaching manners and mutual consid- 
eration to the children; in short, for 

very reason one can think of. But 
this is a party for the fathers. Hands 
up, everyone who wants to plan for a 
fathers’ breakfast tomorrow.” 

Every hand went up, except 


said Dan 
atrocious 


little 
fath- 
er?” 

Everyone laughed and Mary said, 


table and let us 


“Splendid!” Turning to Billy, she 
said, “Of course, you’re a father and 
you shall sit at the table.” 

As was his custom when 
he turned a somersault. 

“We'll all plan breakfast, but sup- 
pose Mary and Edith set the table, 
Martha and Dan serve it, while Alice, 
John and Bessie cook it.” Everyone 
looked pleased, so she continued; 
“John, what does your own good 
sense tell you about this fad of doing 
without breakfast or having a very 
light one?” 

“Tt seems to me that a normal per- 
son does the body a great deal of 
harm by letting it draw on its own 
tissues for all the hours between the 
time the supper -food is absorbed and 
the next dinner hour.” 


pleased, 


“But some people say they do not 
feel like eating breakfast,” said Mary. 
“Why”? as 

“What do you think about it”? was 
he reply. 

“T should say that unless she were 


sick that the dead cells or worn-out 
flesh tissue in the body had not been 
burned up in the night and it stayed 
there as a poison and made her feel 
tired or ‘headachey’ or mean.” 

“Good sense, Mary, and the rem- 
edy’’? 

“Well, since that person is not get- 
ting enough night air in her own bed- 
room to burn up or oxidize the pois- 
ons, she ought to sleep right out- 
doors, with fly screens to keep the 
mosquitoes away.” 


What Shall We Have for Breakfast? 


HERE is no meal about 

we should be more particular 
than breakfast. The day is usually 
dependent upon whether we start it 
well or ill, and breakfast has much to 
do do with this. The mistake we 
Southerners make is in either serving 
too heavy a breakfast or in thinking 
any quickly prepared thing will do, 
or in taking little or no breakfast un- 
til the middle of the morning or wait- 
ing until the dinner hour. The break- 


which 


fast of the average well-to-do Amer- 
ican family usually consists of fruit, 
cereal, eggs or fish, potatoes and 


warm bread. We want to plan a sub- 
stantial breakfast that will supply the 
needs of the body, yet will have so 
few dishes that each can be well pre- 
pared, that will leave enough for an 
entirely different supply of foods for 
another breakfast and yet will be de- 
licious. What I mean is that a few 
well-made dishes will supply the 
needed food, perhaps, as well as will 


a dozen. For instance, starch is nec- 
essary, but we need not get it from 
cereal, potato, grits, bread and hot 
cakes at the same meal. 

“Protein we must have, but we do 
not need eggs, fish and meat at the 
same breakfast. Fat, too, we require, 


but although it is delightful to have 
cream, butter and bacon at the same 
meal, it is not necessary where finan- 
ces must be considered. We ca: err, 
however, less in the matter of fats 
than in anything else, being particu- 
lar to confine our breakfast fats to 
the easily digested ones, such as but- 
ter, cream and smoked _ breakfast 
strip and eliminating the fats of meat. 

“Fruit is always desirable, raw fruit 
being best for*the warm weather, and 
hot, cooked fruit like hot apple sauce 
for cold weather. Of course, oranges 
and grape fruit are good the year 
through.” 

“Suppose you each 
breakfast menu now. 


make 
Have: 


out a 


(1) Fruit, fresh preferably, but 
stewed, canned or dried is good. 
(2) Cereal, oatmeal, rice, grits, 


cream of wheat, cracked wheat, etc., 


are best, but can be varied by prepar- 


ed breakfast foods now and then. 
(3) Protein, as eggs and fish. Eggs 


make an ideal breakfast dish. Meats 
can be utilized as hash. 
(4) Bread, as corn cakes, spoon 


bread, biscuit, toast, griddle cakes or 
waffles. 
(5) Beverage; water and milk, or 
postum. ; 
Stimulation, if 
most people over 


by cocoa, 


required, as with 
50, can be supplied 
chocolate, tea or coffee.” 


There was a pause, and then Mary 
said, “Here is mine. Baked apple, 
cracked wheat, rich milk and sugar, 
popovers, omelet and coffee.” 


“Mine,” said Edith, “has in it 
anges, oatmeal, bacean, and 
toast and coffee.” 

“The one I have is better,” 
John. “It has grapes, hash, grits, 
fles and cocoa.’ 

“Tt is not as good as mine, “laughed 
Martha. “I have graham flour mush 
with dates, brains, creamed codfish, 
biscuit, griddle cakes and syrup and 
cereal beverage.” 

“You have two proteins and two 
starches not counting the cereal. Since 
brains are very little absorbed by the 
(Concluded on page 26, this issue) 


or- 


eggs, 


said 
waf- 
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Let Us Fight for a Cheerful Spirit 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I'm sure we should all be as happy as 

kings.”’ 

T’S a gloomy old world, 

No, it’s not; it’s the 
world there is. 

You have a headache, this morn- 
ing, you say? That’s too bad but, 
praise be, you still have a head and 
if you drink quantities of water to- 
day, and sip a cup of very hot water 
with a 


isn’t it? 
grandest old 


pinch of salt in it before 
breakfast tomorrow, and sleep to- 
night on the porch, you may not 


have a’headache very long. 

You haven’t a porch, you say? 
Then the window sill is a beautiful 
place for your pillow, and it will not 
take half an hour to make a warm 
night cap for yourself. 

The breakfast was 
morning? Cheer up; 
be better. 

But it was 
your stars it 
burned, 


not good this 
the dinner will 


burned. Then thank 
was not the house that 


flow can one be good-natured 
when everyone else is cross? One 
must admit that nerves will become 
frazzled and tempers will near the 
snapping point. Sometimes, they 
will break, but that is not what I am 
talking about; I am trying to ask 
ourselves if we have allowed_7our- 
selves to become gloomy. Some- 
times we really enjoy the delicious 


luxury of being 
tle martyred, of 
sighs, of 


sad, of feeling a lit- 
giving a few deep 
dwelling on what might 


have been. When we indulge in this 
let it be in the middle of the after- 
noon, when we are in our rooms by 


ourselves, and then let us emerge 
from the rooms and the gloom at the 
same time. 

If you have a tendency to dwell on 
your own mournfulness it takes real 
character to pull yourself away from 
it, and there is no denying it. Neith- 
er is there any denying the fact that 
you have character. When we get 
a streak of mournfulness, let us not 
indulge in it. To do so is not brave 
and not unselfish. Let us clinch our 
fists and straighten our spines and 
grit our teeth and—and sing, “Plung- 
ed in a Gulf of Dark Despair’? No, 
indeed! Then, “The World is very 
Evil’? Never! Let us sing, “Go, 
Bury Thy Sorrow, the World Has 
Its Share,” and then astonish the 
rafters with that good old Presby- 
terian song of delight, 

“Awake our souls, away our fears, 
Let «very trembling thought be gone; 


Awake and-run the heavenly race 
And put a cheerful courage on.” 


You are reading “Pollyanna,” of 
course. 

{ am urging you to this cheerful- 
ness because a few of my letters 


have been touched by the spring fev- 
er. Eat a little more green food, 
drink a little more water, eat a little 
less fried food, drink a little less pat- 
ent medicine. Sing and make your- 
self sound cheerful, whether you feel 
it or not; look up at the sky instead 
of down at the ground, and in spite 
of you, you will have “the glad 
heart,” too. Try it; it’s good. 





Just a Few of the United Farm 
Women’s Activities 
OGPERATION is the keynote of 


the success of our club—codép- 
eration with our two wide-awake 
county agents, codperation in buy- 
ing and selling, in our pig, corn, 
poultry, and canning clubs. Our 


crowning work is the construction of 


fireless cookers. Next, we shall try 
the iceless refrigerator. We have a 
question box, through which we 


bring our problems before the club 


to be solved. Other features of our 
club are: fruit and ice cream sale, 
club social and play. Money earned, 
play fees and sale money, $61.86. 


Money spent for books and improve- 
ments on school building, $25.16. Bal- 
ance in bank, $36.16. 
MRS. 

Hickory, N. C. 


IDA SETZER. 





E WON 20 of the 30 prizes of- 
fered at the Baldwin County 
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Fair. As the canning season is 
drawing near, we are paying special 
attention in our club meetings to dis- 
cussions of canning. 
MISS BERTHA HENRY. 
Loxley, Ala. 
E ARE planning the best things 
to plant for canning, during the 
summer, in addition to learning 
dress-making. 
MISS LIZZIE B. HALL. 
Cuhatchie, Ala. 





HE club is at present interested 
in house cleaning, disinfection, 
malaria (cause and spread), and oth- 
er health-producing topics. We are 
going to give a play, “Farm Folks.” 
MISS SNODA BROELLER. 
Sandy Creek, N. C. 





HE housekeepers of our club are 


endeavoring to codperate with 
the town authorities in the promo- 
tion of sanitation and health. We 


have spent our money in improve- 
ment of graded school and grounds. 
MRS. MAUDE C. LAYTON. 
Dunn, N. C. 
E ARE very interested in the 
much debated questions, “Shall 
wives be paid a salary”? and “The 
mother’s influence over the child.” 


As the summer is coming on, we are 


studying “How flies and mosquitoes 
carry disease germs.” Our money is 
spent for literature. 
MISS NORMA WARD. 
Rockfish, N. C. 
EEDS of community demand our 
particular attention; we are also 
trying to devise mofe conveniences 
for the kitchen. 
MRS. CLAUDIA J. SWITZER. 


Switzer, S. C. 





HE members of our club find the | 


circulating library a great pleas- 
ure and help. The proceeds from 
our oyster supper went for school 
purposes. MISS MAYME HELME. 
Mt. Carmel, N. C. 





E HAD a Christmas tree for the 
County Home for the inmates. 
It was a joy to see them, how they 
appreciated the things that were 
given them. 
MRS. J. A. ANTHONY. 
Shelby, N. C. 





LIBRARY THE POWER HOUSE OF 
THE COMMUNITY 


oo! 
Do You Want a Public Library in 
Your Town?—The Library Com- 


mission Will Tell You How to 
Start One 
VERY place needs a library of its 
own. 
Some day your county will be 
more thickly settled than it is at 
present. Some day, your village will 


be a town. 
tellectual tone of your section of the 
county will depend much on what it 
is today. “Birds of a feather flock 


together” and “Like likes like” are) 


as true now as they were in the old 
Hebrew times. 

As settlers come to your county, 
as the growing boys and girls buy up 
the idle land, it is well to attract the 
reading and therefore the 


cumscribed in intercourse with the 
great minds of all ages. They are 
more likely to make good citizens 


for the reason that those who spend 
their leisure time in reading are bet- 
ter neighbors than those who spend 
it in less elevating occupations. 
Everyone likes to read: unfortun- 


ate are the exceptions! But books 
cost money, and there are many 
places for the dollars to go. There 
is a keen and sure joy in having 
one’s own books around one, for 
each becomes a friend; but this 
thought comes to one: simce the 


reading habit is an asset to a com- 
munity, every community should see 
to it that there are books to be read. 


The future moral and in- | 


thinking | 
people, instead of those who are cir-} 


You would form a club, perhaps, if 
you were sure you could have mate- 
rial for your programs; Fred is con- 
tent to stay at home when his after- 
supper-time can be filled with read- 
ing; your husband would not mind 
talking on the subject they wanted 
him to discuss at the Farmers’ Un- 
ion, if he had reference books. If 
you have not a library, you should 
get one: 

If you are not able to use a large 
library, then start a small one and 
let it grow with the years. 

North Carolina seems to be a little 
ahead of other Southern states in 
helping communities to establish li- 
braries, but there is a growing senti- 
ment everywhere toward making 
books available. The people of 
North Carolina do not take advant- 
age of this opportunity as much as 
they might. 

Do you know that any club, any 
reputable group of people, can bor- 
row a traveling library for the ask- 
ing and the freight one way? You 
can receive aid in_ establishing 
school, church, club and free libra- 
ries. There is a little leaflet called 
the North Carolina Library Bulletin, 
which discusses all these problems, 
and you may have it by asking Miss 
Minnie W. Leatherman, North Caro- 
lina Library Commission, to send it 
to you. 

Have a library in your town, in 
your village and in your rural neigh- 
borhood. It pays. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Plain and Fancy Dresses for Girls 


















7A16 


7585—Children’s 
and 6 years. The 
and has separate 
underwaist. 
7706—Children’s Drawers.—Cut in sizes 1, 
The drawers are cut in one 


Dress.—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
dress closes at the front 
bloomers attached to an 


piece, 
7735—Girls’ Middy Dress.—Cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. The blouse slips on over 
the head and the plaited skirt.is attached to 
an underwaist. 

7744—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years, The dress has a one piece 
gathered skirt with ruffles and long or short 
sleeves, 

7438—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 a 
and 12 years. This dress has a side front 
closing and a plaited skirt. 


7416—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 1$ 
and 12 years. This dress consists of an over- 
blouse, and an underwaist to which the short 
plaited skirt is joined. 

Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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No. 40 


—less tax—greater mileage. 
added value is due to Firestone 


Extras. Extra toughness, extra resili- 
ency,extra thickness of pure rubber tread. 


Lessen Your 
Road Tax 


VERY mile of road is a tax on 


The new Firestone Tires with their red side walls 
and black treads give promise in appearance of 
the good service they will give in actual use. 


Quality alone—proven by “Most Miles per 
Dollar’—has produced the demand that has 
made the Firestone plant the largest exclusive 
tire factory in the world. 


FREE OFFER. Send us your dealer’s name and ad- 
dress and the make of tires you are now using and we 
will send you, free, a waterproof tube bag. It will keep 
your extra inner tubes in good condition. Write today 
and ask also for free book, ‘‘Care and Repair of Tires,’’ 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
** America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio — Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


This 











JRED Side Wall 
‘and BLACK Tread 


your tires. Upon tire quality A 
depends the amount of road f 
tax your tires pay. Firestone Tires 2 
give you ‘Most Miles per Dollar’’ i 


TIRES 
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CHAPTER V—(Continued) 
- SYNOPSIS 

Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
missionary, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-faced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
has no welcome waiting for her, and only 
the bare little attic room at the top of the 
old mansion, 

‘““T RECKON I’m glad, after all, that 

you did get scared—a little, ’cause 
then you came after me,” she shiv- 
ered. 

“Poor little lamb! And you must 
be hungry, too. I—I’m afraid you'll 
have bread and milk in the kitchen 
with me. Yer aunt didn’t like it—be- 
cause you didn’t come down ter sup- 
per, ye know.” 

“But I couldn’t. I was up here.” 


“Yes; but—she didn’t know that, 
you see,” observed Nancy, dryly, 


stifling a chuckle. “I’m sorry about 
the bread and milk; I am; I am.” 

“Oh, I’m not. I’m glad.” 

“Glad! Why?” 

“Why, I like bread and milk, and 
I’d like to eat with you. I don’t see 
any trouble about being glad about 
that.” 

“You don’t seem ter see any trou- 
ble bein’ glad about everythin’,” re- 
torted Nancy, choking a little over 
her remembrance of Pollyanna’s 
brave attempts to like the bare little 
attic room. 

Pollyanna laughed softly. 

“Well, that’s the game you know, 
anyway.” 

“The—game ?” 

“Yes; the ‘just being glad’ game.” 


“Whatever in 
talkin’ about?” 

“Why, it’s a game. Father told it 
to me, and it’s lovely,” rejoined Pol- 
lyanna. “We’ve played it always, 
ever since I was a little, little girl. I 
told the Ladies’ Aid, and they played 
it—some of them.” 

“What is it? I ain’t much on games, 
though.” 

Pollyanna laughed again, but she 
sighed, too; and in the gathering twi- 
light her face looked thin and wist- 
ful. 

“Why, we began it on some 
crutches that came in a missionary 
barrel.” 

“Crutches !” 

“Yes. You see I wanted a doll, and 
father had written them so; but 
when the barrel came the lady wrote 
that there hadn’t any dolls come in, 
but the little crutches had. So she 
sent ’em along as they might come 
in handy for some child, sometime. 
And that’s when we began it.” 

“Well, I must say I can’t see any 
game about that, about that,” declar- 
ed Nancy, almost irritably. 

“Oh, yes; the game was to just find 
something about everything to be 
glad about—no matter what ’twas,” 


the world are you 


rejoined Pollyanna, earnestly. “And 
we began right then—on _ the 
crutches.” 


“Well, goodness me! I can’t see 
anythin’ ter be glad about—gettin’ a 
pair of crutches when you wanted a 
doll!” 

Pollyanna clapped her hands. 








—“woman’s work is never done” 





Especially on the farm. Busy from morn till night—cooking, churn- 
ing, feeding the chickens, getting the youngsters off to school, washing 
dishes and a thousand and one odd jobs. 


When the day is done and the lights are lit, out comes the darning 


basket. It isn’t fair to mother. 


comes hardest. Made of sturdy, 


to fit, with extra strength at h 
Different weights for different purposes—a hose for 
every use, for every member of the family and ata 
10c, 15c and 25c @ pair. 


price you'll be glad to pay. 


Ask your dealer for Durable 
Durham Hosiery. He ought to 
have it in stock, as we are the 
leading makers of low-priced 
hosiery in the world. Have him 
show you the 25c mercerized 
hose. Don’t forget the name=— 
Durable Durham. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


Durham, N. C. 


Let the whole family wear 


DURABLE ___,. 
DURHAM HOSIERY | 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


and darning will be a thing of the past. Durable as their 
name, this famous hosiery wears best where the wear 
stretchy yarn, shaped 
eels, toes and 



















soles. 





“There is—there is,” she crowed. 
“But I couldn’t see it, either, Nancy, 
at first,” she added, with quick hon- 
esty. “Father had to tell it to me.” 

“Well, then, suppose you tell me,” 
almost snapped Nancy. 


“Goosey! Why, just be glad be- 
cause you don’t—need—’em!” exulted 
Pollyanna, triumphantly. “You see 


it’s just as 
how!” 

“Well, of all the queer doin’s!” 
breathed Nancy, regarding Pollyanna 
with almost fearful eyes. 

“Oh, but it isn’t queer—it’s lovely,” 
maintained Pollyanna  enthusiasti- 
cally. “And we’ve played it ever since. 
And the harder ’tis, the more fun ’tis 
to get ’em out; only—only—some- 
times it’s almost too hard—like when 
your father goes to Heaven and 
there isn’t anybody but a Ladies’ Aid 
left.” 

“Yes, or when you’re put in a snip- 
py little room ’way at the top of the 
house with nothin’ in it,’ growled 
Nancy. 

Pollyanna sighed. 

“That was a hard one, at first,” she 
admitted, “specially when I was so 
kind of lonesome. I just didn’t feel 
like playing the game, anyway, and I 
had been wanting pretty things, so! 
Then I happened to think how I hat- 
ed to see my freckles in the looking- 
glass, and I saw that lovely picture 
out the window, too; so then I knew 
I’d found the things to be glad about. 
You see, when you’re hunting for the 
glad things, you sort of forget the 
other kind—like the doll you wanted, 
you know.” 

“Humph!” choked Nancy, trying to 
swallow the lump in her throat. 

“Most generally it doesn’t take so 
long,” sighed Pollyanna; “and lots of 
times now I just think of them with- 
out thinking, you know. I’ve got so 
used to playing it. It’s a lovely game. 
F-father and I used to like it so 
much,” she faltered. “I suppose, 
though, it—it’ll be a little harder 
now, as long as I haven’t anybody to 
play it with. Maybe Aunt Polly will 
play it, though,” she added, as an af- 
ter-thought. 

“My stars and stockings !—her!” 
breathed Nancy, behind her teeth. 
Then, aloud, she said doggedly: “See 
here, Miss Pollyanna, I ain’t sayin’ 
that I’ll play it very well, and I ain’t 
sayin’ that I know how anyway; but 
I'll play it with ye, after a fashion— 
I just will, I will!” 

“Oh, Nancy!” exulted Pollyanna, 
giving her a rapturous hug. “That’ll 
be splendid! Won’t we have fun?” 

“Er—maybe,” conceded Nancy, in 
open doubt. “But you mustn’t count 
too much on me, ye know. I never 
was no case fur games, but I’m a- 
goin ’ter make a most awful old try 
on this one. You’re goin’ ter have 
some one ter play it with, anyhow,” 
she finished, as they entered the 
kitchen together. 

Pollyanna ate her bread and milk 
with good appetite; then, at Nancy’s 
suggestion, she went into the sitting 
room, where her aunt sat reading. 

Miss Polly looked up coldly. 

“Have you had your supper, Polly- 
anna?” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly.” 

“Tm very sorry, Pollyanna, to have 
been obliged so soon to send you into 
the kitchen to eat bread and milk.” 

“But I was real glad you did, Aunt 
Polly. I like bread and milk, and 
Nancy, too. You mustn’t feel bad 
about that one bit.” 

Aunt Polly sat suddenly a little 
more erect in her chair. 

“Pollyanna, it’s quite time you were 
in bed. You have had a hard day, 
and to-morrow we must plan your 
hours and go over your clothing to 
see what it is necessary to get for 
you. Nancy will give you a candle. 
Be careful how you handle it. Break- 
fast will be at half-past seven. See 
that you are down to that. Good- 
night.” 


Quite as a matter of course, Polly- 
anna came straight to her aunt’s side 
and gave her an affectionate hug. 

“T’ve had such a beautiful time, so 
far,” she sighed happily. “I know 


easy—when you know 
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I’m going to just love living with you 
—but then, I knew I should before I 
came. Good-night,” she called cheer- 
fully, as she ran from the room. 

“Well, upon my soul!” ejaculated 
Miss Polly, half aloud, “What a most 
extraordinary child!” Then she 
frowned. “She’s ‘glad’ I punished her, 
and I ’mustn’t feel bad one bit,’ and 
she’s going to ‘love to live’ with me! 
Well, upon my soul!” ejaculated Miss 
Polly again, as she took up her book. 

Fifteen minutes later, in the attic 
room, a lonely little girl sobbed into 
the tightly-clutched sheet: 

“I know, father-among-the-angels, 
I’m not playing the game one bit now 
—not one bit; but I don’t believe 
even you could find anything to be 
glad about sleeping all alone ’way off 
up here in the dark—like this. If 
only I was near Nancy or Aunt Polly, 
or even a Ladies’ Aider, it would be 
easier !” 

Down-stairs in the kitchen, Nancy, 
hurrying with her belated work, jab- 
bed her dish-mop into the milk pitch- 
er, and muttered jerkily: 

“If playin’ a silly-fool game—about 
bein’ glad you’ve got crutches when 
you want dolls—is got ter be—my 
way—o’ bein’ that rock o’ refuge— 
why, I’m a-goin’ ter play it—I am, I 
am!” 

CHAPTER VI 
A Question of Duty 
i’ WAS nearly seven o’clock when 

Pollyanna awoke the first day af- 
ter her arrival. Her windows faced 
the south and the west, so she could 
not see the sun yet: but she conld 
see the hazy blue of the morning 


sky, and she knew that the day, 
promised to bea fair one. 
The little room was cooler now, 


and the air blew in fresh and sweet. 
Outside, the birds were twittering 
joyously, and Pollyanna flew to the 
window to talk to them. She saw 
then that down in the garden her 
aunt was already out among the 
rose-bushes. With rapid fingers, 
therefore, she made herself ready to 
join her. 

Down the attic stairs sped Polly- 
anna, leaving both doors wide open. 
Through the hall, down the next 
flight, then bang through the front 
screened-door and around to the 
garden, she ran. 

Aunt Polly, with the bent old man, 
was leaning over a rose-bush when 
Pollyanna, gurgling with delight, 
flung herself upon her. 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly, I 
reckon I am glad this morning just 
to be alive!” 

“Pollyanna!” remonstrated the la- 
dy, sternly, pulling herself as erect 
as she could with a dragging weight 
of ninety pounds about her neck. 
“Ts this the usual way you say good 
morning?” 

The little girl dropped to her toes, 
and danced lightly up and down. 

“No, only when I love folks so I 
just can’t help it! I saw you from 
my window, Aunt Polly, and I got to 
thinking how you weren’t a Ladies’ 
Aider, and you were my really truly 
aunt; and you looked so good I just 
had to come down and hug you!” 

The bent old man turned his back 
suddenly. Miss Polly attempted a 
frown—with not her usual success. 

“Pollyanna, you—I—Thomas, that 
will do for this morning. I think you 
understand — about those rose- 
bushes,” she said stiffly. Then 
turned and walked rapidly away. 

“Do you always. work in the gar- 


she 


den, Mr.—Man?” asked Pollyanna, 
interestedly. 
The man turned. His lips were 


twitching, but his eyes looked blur- 
red as if with tears. 

“Yes, Miss. I’m Old Tom the gar- 
dener,” he answered. Timidly, but as 
if impelled by a irresistible force, he 
reached out a shaking hand and let 
it rest for a moment on her bright 
hair. “You are so like your mother, 
little Miss! I used ter know her 
when she was even littler than you 
be. You see, I used ter work in the 
garden—then.” 

(Continued next week) 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
GOOSE RAISING 
Profitable in Small Numbers and in 


Suitable Locations—Demand and 
Prices Good in Some Sections 








HE Toulouse and Embden are the 

most popular breeds of geese in 
this country, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
The Toulouse is the largest breed, 
the adult gander and goose weighing 
25 and 20 pounds, respectively, while 
the standard weights of the Embden 
are 20 and 18 pounds. 


Geese Can be raised in small num- 
bers suctessfully and at a profit on 
many farms where there is low, 
rough, pasture land containing a 
natural supply of water. The market 
for geese is not so general as for 
chickens, but the demand and prices 
are especially good in sections where 
goose fattening is conducted. 

Management.—Geese need a housé 
only during cold or stormy weather, 
when an open shed should be pro- 
vided. One gander is mated with 
from one to three geese, and the 
matings are not changed from year 
to year unless they prove unsatisfac- 
tory. When mated, they are allowed 
to run together in flocks. Toulouse 
and Embden geese will breed when 
about two years old. The females 
are usually kept until they are from 
12 to 14 years old, or as long as they 
lay well. Sex is difficult to distin- 
guish, especially in young geese. The 
gander is usually somewhat larger 
and coarser than the goose, and has 
a leaner, longer neck, and a larger 
head. The sex is sometimes deter- 
mined by a critical examination or 
by the action of the geese at mating 
time. 

Large boxes, barrels, or shelters 
are provided as nests for geese, or 
they are allowed to make nests on 
the floor of the house. The eggs 
should be collected daily and kept in 
a cool place. The first eggs are us- 
ually set under hens, while the last 
ones which the goose lays may be 
hatched either under hens or under 
the goose if she “goes broody.” If 
the eggs are not removed from the 
nest where the goose is laying, she 
will usually stop laying sooner than 
if they are taken away. The period 
of incubation of varies 
from 28 to 30 days. Moisture may be 
added after the first week by sprink- 
ling the eggs or the nests with warm 
water. Goose eggs hatch slowly, es- 
pecially under hens, and the goslings 
are usually removed as soon as 
hatched and kept in a warm place 
until the hatching is completed. 


goose 


ener 
egss 


Feeding.—Geese are generally rais- 
ed where they have a good grass 
tange or pasture, as they are good 
grazers and usually pick most of 
their living, except during the winter 
months and the breeding season. 
Goslings should be fed a mash of 2 
parts shorts and 1 part corn meal by 
weight, changing at the end of three 
weeks to equal parts shorts and corn 
meal with 5 per cent each of beef 


scrap and erit. <A fattening ration 
may be made of a mash of 1 part 
shorts and 2 parts corn meal by 


weight with 5 per cent of beef scrap, 
fed in the morning, and a feed of 
corn at night. 

Adult geese should be fed for eggs 
about February 1, or so that the gos- 


lings will be hatched by the time 
there is good grass pasture. In feed- 
ing for eggs give a mdash of equal 


parts by weight of corn meal, bran, 
and middlings or low-grade flour 
with 10 per cent of beef scrap, in the 
morning, and a feed of corn at night. 
A constant supply of drinking water 
should be provided. If geese need 
grain when not laying, the beef scrap 
should be left out and the corn meal 





increased in this ration to three 
parts. 

Our 1916 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep your accounts better. You can 
set it, together with a year’s subscription to 


The Progressive Farmer, for $1.15. 





$500 More a Year for the Average | 
Southern Farmer | 





(Concluded from page 7, this issue) 


assume should be corn, oats and cot- 
ton, with legume crops brought in | 
wherever available. | 
Starting with the corn crop, the 
first thing is to break the land deeply 
and put it in good order. Plant corn 
in four-foot rows and twenty inches 
between the plants. Cultivate level, 
shallow and rapidly, and ahead of the 
last cultivation sow peas. Cut the 
corn at maturity and shock it for cur- 
ing, making the shock rows as wide 
apart as can conveniently be done. 
Disk down the peas and turn them 
under and harrow and tramp the 
ground with teams to get it well set- 
tled. Then drill to oats, with 300 
pounds of acid phosphate an acre. 
Cut the oats for grain and immediate- 
ly break the stubble and sow to peas 
for hay, and sow crimson clover on 
the pea stubble. Turn this clover for 
cotton, no matter if not more than 
half grown, for it will pay to use it 
even if turned under early. Do your 
best fertilizing on the cotton crop, 
using a fertilizer moderate in nitro- 
gen but strong in phosphoric acid. 
Cultivate the cotton like corn, per- 
fectly level and shallow, and maintain 
the dust blanket in dry weather. Sow 
crimson clover again in the cotton af- 
ter the first picking. Then during the 
winter get out on this clover all the 
manure made from feeding the pea 
hay, corn stover and oat. straw, 
spreading it as fast as possible after 
it is made. A manure spreader will 
do the work better than by hand, and 
will make the manure go farther. 
Turn all under after disking down 
well to mix the clover in the soil, and 
plant to corn again. Harrow in a ton 
of lime or two tons of ground rock or 
shells before planting corn, and “it 
| 
| 
| 





this in each alternate round of the ro- 
tation, that is every six years on each | 
field. Then repeat the rotation, and 
you will find that when that field now 
planted in corn on a limed clover sod 
comes into cotton again you will see 
the difference in the cotton, and so in 
every round of the rotation. 

In some parts of the upland clay 
sections wheat can well take the | 
place of oats in the rotation. This of 
course is only suggestive, for each | 
farmer must study the conditions un- 
der which he farms and then adopt a 
rotation that suits his conditions. The 
leading idea is to get the legumes on 
the land as often as practicable and 
to always have a green winter cover 
on the land in winter. After a few 
rounds of a good three-year rotation, 
in which all the roughage is fed and 
at once returned to the land in the 
droppings, it will be found as a rule 
that the only fertilizers needed to be 
bought will be some carrier of phos- 
phorus and that only for the cotton 
crop, for the corn crop can use the 
farm manure and clover to better ad- 
vantage than any other. 

It is not the mere fact of a rotation: 
of crops that will improve the land, 
but the getting in through such a ro- 
tation the humus-making legumes 
and manure. Diversify and keep the 
money in the South that now 
West. 


goes 





Pretty Homes Special Great 
AVE just finished reading the 
Pretty Homes Special of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, and I must write 
you that it is great! I wish every 
farmer in Arkansas could read it. We 
have in Arkansas such rare oppor- 
tunities for making beautiful homes, 
and I am sure this number of your | 
great paper will stimulate thousands | 
of our people to plant vines and 
trees and shrubs. 
t. H.. MILLER. 
Director of Extension. 
University of Arkansas. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample 
Then call on them and 
scribe, 


copies. 
ask them to sub- 
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This Picture Shows 





plots were planted at the 
vated in the same way. 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 





you can double the product- 
iveness of your fields. Under 
the top soil is rich plant food 
that needs only to be opened 
upto give you bumper crops. 
You can do the blasting 
yourself, cheaply and easily, 
with The Safest Explosive. 


Valuable Book Sent Free 
You will find valuable information in our big 
illustrated book, ‘‘Better Farming.’’ It tells 
how to raise bigger crops, clear waste land, and 
make the farm worth more. Mai. the coupon now. 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
General Offices : Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 








What Subsoiling Did 


Experiment Farm, Clarksville, Tennessee. The plot 
on the right was untreated ; that on the left was sub- 
soiled—blasted and broken up four feet deep. 


(19) » $47 Zz 
: 
‘ 
This corn was grown on worn out land at the . 
3 
*. 
Both yes 
same time and were culti- ie 
By using i 





‘thy 


Save time and money—use 
Atlas Farm Powder to clear 
your land of stumps and 
boulders. Use it to dig 
ditches, plant orchards, etc. 
Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for agricultural use. 
It is sold by dealers near you. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74page book “Better Farming. 
I am interested inthe use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. PF12 


Stump Blasting Tree Planting 
Boulder Blasting Ditch Digging 


2 sac rnige” 








Subsoil Blasting Quarrying-Mining\ 
Name 
Address 














“[ ue cream separator is 
which every successful 


ment revolves. A good separator will add considerably* 
You _can’t afford to buy at 
f you are not personally acquainted with the best 
features of the best cream separators, let us help you. 

An ordinary separator will save you money, but if you want 
to make the most from your cream buy a Lily or Primrose. 
These International Harvester separators work so efficiently and 
for so many years that even the two- 


to your cash income. 
random. 


them with profit. 


Lily or a Primrose. 


Lily and Primrose separators skim very closely—leaving only 
a drop of cream ina gallonof milk. They are strong and simple, 
needing few adjustments—which any man or woman can make, 
The frame on each jis open and sanitary. The supply can is 
large and low. Every bearing and quiet gear is well oiled 
There are no better separators. 

Buy a Lily or Primrose from the IH C dealer and be sure of 
Satisfaction, Write us for catalogues and booklets on dairying, 


International Harvester Company of America 


always by a splash system. 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 





S Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee 


Is yours a biggerherd? Then take the advice 
of thousands of the most prosperous dairymen and buy either a 


the center around 
dairying establish- 


or three-cow farmers use 


Osborne 





BALE YOUR HAY 


MAKE BIG PROFITS Simplicity, strength, 


make 


no trouble, lasts for years, best farm money-maker. 


We make a complete line of both heavy and light presses, horse 


engine and tractor power. We will make good t 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., - 


the Lightning 
Press the most economical to buy; big capacity, quick work, 


erms to right customers. 4 
Send name today for complete catalog, showing all styles and prices. 


With the 


Lightning 







durability, 


THe LEADER 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 





The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company 
in America’ 


ORGANIZED? 1853 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





MR. FARMER: 


You cannot prevent hail storms 
that destroy your growing crops and 
rob you of the profit on the money 
and labor you invested in them— 


But you can protect yourself 
against such loss, which may mean 
financial ruin to you, by taking out 
a Hail Policy in the Old ‘““HOME OF 
NEW YORK’’ — established sixty- 
three years ago and ‘“‘the largest | fire 
insurance company in America.” 

Will you allow our agent to call on 
you and show you one of our con- 
tracts? 


Southeastern Hail Department 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


BEN J. SMITH, 
General Agent for Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Fiorida 


All Branches of Fire Insurance 


HUSTLER 



















‘HUSTLER’? 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil. 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 








Evergreens, Shrubs, crew gf 


ae Landscape Designers 











FULWOOD’S TOMATO PLANTS 


Millions of tomato plants ready for shipment on and 
ee April 15th. These plants are grown in the open 
field, under irrigation. They will be stalky, tough 


lants ready to plant in the open field by April 15th. 
arieties: Sata Livingston Globe, Acme and 
Early Jew Prices by express: 500 for $1.00; 1000 


for $1.75; “1000 to 9000 at $1.50 per 1000; 10,000 and over 
at $1.25 per 1000. By parcel poets paid: 100 for 50c; 
500 for $1.25. Place onder now 
P. D. FULWooD 
Tifton, Georgia 


FULWO0OD’S SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


April, May and June delivery. 

Varieties: Porto Rico Yam, Nancy Hall and 
Banana Yam. 

Prices by express: 1000 for $1.75; 10,000 at $1.60 
ve thousand. Special prices on larger quanti- 




















es. 
4 can make prompt deliveries‘and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Place your orders early for best results 
P. D. FULWOOD TIFTON, GA. 
From White Wyandottes and Rocks 

Fawn and White, and Fishel’s White 

Funes Ducks $1 to $1.25 per15. Write 

for mating list and winnings. 
W. B. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C 
BARREC, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 
pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 
Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $3. 
Poultry Department, A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





U. S. POULTRY FARMS 
Stock and eggs for sale. White and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C. Black Minorcas, 8. C. White Leghorns, R. 
C. White Wyandottes. Single birds $3, Pair $6, Trio $8. 
Eggs $2 to $3 per 15. For pure bred poultry give your 


order to 
U. S. POULTRY FARMS, R. 4, Statesville, N. C. 





Our greatest offer 
and one 
$1.50. 

to join 
renew. 


is one old subscriber 
new subscriber both one year for 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
you on this proposition when you 
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|can be done by having limited 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 











COOPERATIVE MERCHANDISING 
RISKY 


Conditions in Rural America Differ 
From Those in Urban England— 
Keep a Trading Fund and Avoid 
Overhead Expenses in Buying 


HILE coodperative buying opens 
up a profitable field of codpera- 


tion, codperative merchandising by 
farmers has never yet proved to be a 
satisfying experi- 
ment. Theoreti- 
cally, codperative 


merchandising on 
the Rochdale plan 
of distributing 
benefits is perhaps 
the best plan ever 
discovered, and in 
some of the Euro- 
pean countries a 
distributive sys- 
tem of codperation was started on 
this basis before the day of “big busi- 





MR. GREEN 


ness” and organized commercialism 
and it has gradually grown up to 


large proportions simultaneously with 
the growth of large private profit- 
taking “trusts” and combines. But 
the codperative distributive stores of 
England have always been maintain- 
ed and supported more by wage- 
workers in towns and cities who buy 
all their living than by farmers. Get- 
ting benefits on the Rochdale plan, 
means that each share-holder 
trades at his own store and pays the 
regular retail price for goods without 
asking for any cut prices, and then 
gets the profits paid back to him in 
what is known as trade dividends,— 
this is theoretically the correct plan, 
but in this country it is a rare thing 
that a codperative store can hold pat- 
ronage enough, “at the regular price,” 
to accumulate much above running 
expenses, while numerous private 
competitors are constantly throwing 
out baits to the members, and they 
usually select for their “baits” (with 
which they wage the cut-price war) 
the very things which the codpera- 
tive store buys in largest quantities 
and has most money tied up in. 
* ok x 

CoGperative buying can be carried 

on successfully by groups of organiz- 


ized farmers with very little capital 
stock, and if the buying is done 
through local merchants, it can be 


done without trading fund or capital 
stock. Codperative buyingis being suc- 
cessfully done in several localities, in 
which the codperating members have 
a “place of business” (not an expen- 
sive place) which they keep open a 
half day, or a day, during each week, 
to distribute the purchases, and some 
of these carry in stock a limited sup- 
ply of certain staple supplies most 


|needed by farmers and which are at 


all times convertible into cash with- 
out loss to the shareholders. 

It seems that in America it matters 
not how much we may avoid com- 
petitive business wars with the private 
profit-taking distributors, the cut- 
price war is destined to be continued 
against all efforts along the line of 
coOperative merchandising, and J] 
know of no better way to meet this 
competition than to carefully avoid 
putting our money into a line of gen- 
eral merchandise, but under wise 
management we may safely carry in 
stock a limited supply of staple sup- 
plies if we will avoid the usual 
head” 
tailer 


“over- 
expenses that the regular re- 
must constantly incur, which 
days 
of service. We can then sell at com- 
petitive prices. The secret is in keep- 


ing down expenses. On this plan 
some small buying associations are 


meeting competitive conditions very 
satisfactorily, with only a few hun- 
dred dollars capital stock paid in, and 
in some instances the trading fund 
used is less than a hundred dollars. 


So then, if you contemplate estab- 
lishing a coOperative store and put- 
ting a man on the job whose salary 
may absorb the capital stock in a few 
months, why not put together instead 
a cash trading fund, and place it in 
bank subject to check? You can in- 
corporate under the new codperative 
corporation law on payment of a 
small fee. When you want to order a 
car load of lime, fertilizers, or other 
supplies, you will have a fund to 
check on to pay the draft and it will 
greatly facilitate the work of your 
trade agent. This trade-fund-in-bank 
idea is one of the best that has yet 
been put into practice by groups of 
organized farmers. Keeping your cap- 
ital stock in cash when it is not tem- 
porarily invested in staple supplies 
that are equivalent to cash, puts you 





in a strong position and it will be a | 


difficult job for a competitor to put 
cash out of business. 





TAXATION REFORM 


Chief Justice Clark Commends Our 
Platform and Also Urges Tax On 


Unearned Increment 





ILL vou permit me to thoroughly 
endorse The Progressive Farm- 
er’s editorial “A Platform for Taxa- 


tion Reform” in your issue of April 
1? For many years, as you doubt- 
less know, I have advocated (1) A 


graduated income tax; (2) a graduat- 
ed inheritance tax; (3) the abolition 
of the poll tax; (4) the exemption 
of $300 of property from taxation. 
The last item the Legislature is ex- 
pressly authorized to exempt by the 
Constitution, but it has never been en- 
abled to see its duty to exercise this 
authority. Probably the 
are entitled to that exemption do not 
have much influence in nominating 


and electing members of the General | 
The poll tax is a most un- | 


Assembly. 
just one, has been abolished in most 
of the states, and has never been im- 
posed in 


England since 1698—more 
than two centuries ago. It was this 
tax that caused the Wat Taylor Re- 
bellion in England. 

As to the inheritance and income 


taxes, they should be heavily graded. 
Even prior to the present war the 
rate in Germany ran from 1 to 24 per 
cent and in France 1 to 23 per cent 
and in England 1 to 15 per cent. 

You suggested another proposition, 
which was new to me but which is 
eminently fair, and that is that tax- 
ation on which the first $1,000 in val- 
ue of homestead or other land, should 
bear only half as high a rate of tax- 


ation as realty in excess thereof. The 
result would be to encourage the 
owning of small farms and of one’s 


own home. 

There is still another tax which you 
not mention, and that is the tax 
“unearned increment” which was 
imposed in England many years ago, 
and which has worked admirably. 
The increased value which is given to 
property by the increase in population 
created solely by the public and 
not by the owners. These latter fre- 
quently keep property in town unim- 
proved, and in the country unused, to 


ao 


on 


is 


the detriment of the public. for the 
sole purpose of “reaping where they 
have not sown.” I sent to London 


and have before me the English stat- 


people who | 


Ihe Mammoth Yellow 
Soja Bean 


promises to be one of the most 
profitable crops for southern farm- 
ers everywhere. Makes 2a large 
yield of beans, which are readily 
salable for oil-producing and food 
purposes, in addition to its use for 
forage, soil-improving and stock 
feeding. Splendidly adapted to our 
southern soils and climate. 


The New 100-Day 
Velvet Bean 


the quickest growing of Velvet 
Beans, promise to supercede Cow 
Peas very largely asa soil-improv- 
ing, forage and grazing crop 
throughout the South. Cheaper 
to seed per acre than cow peas. 


Write for prices and **WVood’s 
Crop Special” giving full in- 
formation in regard to Soja and 
Velvet Beans, Cow Peas, Millet, 
Seed Corns, Scrghums, Sudan 
Grass, etc. Mailed free. . 


T.W.WOOD G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 























ute of 1910. It imposes a tax of one 
fifth of the increased value over the | 
purchase price, of all transfers of real 
estate either by the death of the 
owner or its conveyance by him. 
Civilization demands a large in- 


crease in public expenditures not for 
officers, but for the public benefit— 
schools; for the encouragement 

agriculture; good roads; and similar 
purposes. These funds should be rais- 
ed out of those most able to pay 
them, and not as now, out of those 
that are least able. Under our pres- 


in 
of 





These Beans 
came fromastrong, stout healthy 
vine, enabled to benefit fully 
from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 
and produce tothe limit, because 





Sprayed 66 


— “Eyton 


which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All ready to 
mix with waterand spray. Enough 
to make 30 to 40 gals. $1. Large 
catalogue of information free. 

BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 





You Can Own 
a Flour Mrll 
and Make Money 


By grinding wheat and selling flour used in 
your community. It is for you @ sure, steady 
clean and profitable business, You can, with 
comparatively smail capital, start a modern 
flour mill with the wonderfal money-making 


“Midget”? Marvel 


self-contained roller flour mill, make as good 
flour as the big mills and without previous 
milling experience, with the aid of our Instruc 
tion Book and “Confidential Selling Pians” 
which show you Ahad ue successfully run the 
mill and sell the flo 
Capacities 121-2, 25, wt and 76 bbis. per day. 
It is soldon 30 days’ freetrial. Wallace & Wynn, 
Sturgis, Ky., cleared 64,628 in 4% months: C. 
Brackbill, Gap, Pa., 8300a month: Wolcott Mill 
Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich., 83,000 in 12 months: —¥! 
Oak (Kansas) Mil & Elevator Co., 82,500 in 8 
months. Join these profit earners. You can do 
as well or better, Write now for our free book, 
*“TheStory of a Wonderful 
Flour Mill,” prices, terms 


jals or delighted money- 
making owners. 
Anglo-American Mill Ce. 
17-30 Trust Bidg. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 















Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, etc. A} 
quality, low prices, shipped quick 
and little frt. from Rich'd. Color 
card and new Spring catalog of 

South’s Mail Order House FREE, Write to-day. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lanes, Richmond, Va. 








Light heey soe | Buttercups, White Wy- 
Black Langshans, 
Andalusians and White Orpingtons. 
Eggs, $1.00 per 15. 
WALNUYF GROVE FARM, Cabarrus, N. €C 


COZY ORPINGTONS Are always winners 


NOOK at the shows. Trap- 
nested. Big winter layers. Fine large cockerels, 
hens and eggs at reasonable prices. 


Dr. C. L. GRAY, R. 15, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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Saturday, April 15, 1916} 


Save Money 


on Groceries 


WE CAN SAVE YOU fully one- 
third if you buy your groceries 
from us, for we are selling Groceries, 
Feeds and Seeds direct to the con- 
sumer at wholesale prices. Get our 


FREE price list and compare our 


prices with others and you 
will see how much we can save you, 
Write today. You are losing money on 
every dollar you don’t spend with us. 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee all goods 
to be satisfactory. If not, return them to 
us and your money will be refunded and 
their freight paid both ways. 





Everything to Eat for Man 
and Beast. 


RICHMOND GRAIN & 
PROVISION COMPANY, 


203 S. 10th St., Richmond, Va. 














FIRE CANT BURN 


This is the Steel Roofing that fire 
can't burn; that lightning can’t dam- 
age. It lasts longer than wooden 
shingles. Looks better. Easy to nail 


on. Sold direct to vou. Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL STEEL ROOFING 
Price $2.98 per 100 Square Feet 
Freight Prepaid 


The price of roofing is going up. Now 
is the time to buy. Send today for big 
free samples to test. Save 50c to 75c 
per square by writing—TODAY—for 
special 30-day bargain offer No. P. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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aga UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 
At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
80 years, a thorough course of training 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 

For full information, apply to the 

Directress of Nurses, 


THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 








> 








RICHMOND, VA. 











Tank absolutely guaranteed 
ror 5 years. A wonderful bargain at $54. Out- 
fit includes 500 Gallon Cypress Tank and 20 ft. Steel 
Tower. Other kinds and sizes as low in proportion. 


Water Systems as Low as $39 


We install Water Supply Systems of every kind and 
build Tanks (wood or metal), and Towers for every 


purpose. 

Your plumber or any good mechanic can make the 
installation. Other Systems up to the largest such 
as used by railways, factories and municipalities. 
Our Engineering Department will help you solve 
your problems whether your needs are great or 
small. Write for Water Works Circular No. 42. 


4 B.P. Simplar Gasoline Engine $64 


¢h.p. only $94. For general use or in con- 
nection with Water Systems, 
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ET A HOME CANNER. Then if the market isn't right, 
can your fruit and vegetables. Big FREE book explains} 
all, Southern Canners, $3.75 to $180.00 Send postal 
for catalogue of the better kind of canners, Seuthera 
Caaser & Evaporator Co., 325 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


F. F. V. POULTRY FARM 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, utility pens mated 
to supply hatching eggs at $1.00 per 15; $6.00 per 100. 
Special prize matings at $2.50 and $5.00. Recent win- 
nings: 76 prizes including 21 Firsts, 22 Seconds, 5 Sil- 
ver cups and numerous specials at Washington, Balti- 
more, Hagerstown, Warrenton and Richmond shows 
Stock forsale. Address 


F. F. V. POULTRY FARM 


Meadow & Broad 
Richmond Virginia 
Southern Queen and other 


POTATO PLANTS varieties, $1.50 per thousand, 


f. 0. b, Rebecca, Ga. Cash with order. Deliveries after 


April ist.Order now. 
J. E. WILSON - - REBECCA, GA. 




















nn re 


ent system the bulk of the taxes are 
paid by the middle and poorer classes 
and are out of all proportion larger 
than those paid by the very wealthy. 
“The rich grow richer and the poor 
become poorer” every year. 
WALTER CLARK. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Why Not Organize a Community 
League? 





HE North Carolina State Bureau | 
of Community Service, at Raleigh, | 


has now completed plans for organ- 
izing and registering rural communi- 
ties. The plan of organization for a 
“Community League” contemplates 
the area to be covered by a communi- 
ty service league to be at least twen- 
ty square miles—about four and a 
half miles square. Before any com- 
munity can be organized it must be 


| visited by a representative of the Bu- 





reau. Under the plan of organization 
each league adopts its own method of 
electing officers and new members. 

An official registration card is to 
be furnished to each League. This 
card is to set out the definite line of 
work each committee is to carry on 
for a given period. The State Bureau 
is to furnish literature, lantern slides, 
lectures, etc., free to any community 
registered under this plan. 

One very valuable feature of the 
organization is that of promoting 
wholesome sports and recreation, out- 
door and indoor games, and a com- 
munity playground. 

Another feature which appeals to 
those living in the rural districts is 








that which looks to the promotion of | 


the local farmers’ organizations, the 
farm women’s clubs, debates, musi- 


| cals, entertainments, local plays, pic- 


nics, celebrations, etc., also to aid in 
the work of community surveys, 
maps, etc. 

A number of committees 
vided for in this 
on education, on farm progress, on 
codperative marketing, on health, and 
on organization and social life. 


are pro- 
work—committees 


The | 


main objects of these various com- | 


mittees are: developing community 


| spirit, increasing the efficiency of our 





common schools, better farm meth- 
ods, to promote economical buying on 
a cash basis and to encourage thrift, 
to teach adults and children the best 
methods of disease prevention, the 
promotion of community fairs, ete., 
respectively. 

The Farmers’ Union and the schools 
everywhere should lend to this under- 
taking their most loyal and hearty 
support. If you feel that your neigh- 
borhood might possibly organize a 
League, write for free information to 
Prof. W. C. Crosby, Secretary, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 





Suggestions for School Closings 


ITHIN the next two months prac- 

tically all of the public schools 
will have closed. The great majority 
of these will have some kind of clos- 
ing exercises which the most of the 
patrons and the friends of education 
in the community will attend. 

These occasions always’ furnish 
most excellent opportunities for mis- 
sionary work along all lines of educa- 
tional activity. Is your school build- 
ing inadequate to the growing needs 
of the district? Then here is an op- 
portunity to talk the matter among 
the citizens of the neighborhood. 
Does the house need a coat of paint, 
does your school library need suppie- 
menting, or if you are entitled to a 
second original library then these 


South Atlantic Teachers’ Agency 





school gatherings present opportuni- | 


ties which you cannot afford to ne- 
glect. 


Then, too, there is the question of | 


local taxation for schools. 
of the opportunity in this direction. 
It will pay eventually. In most mat- 
ters involving the expenditure of 
funds, or of taxation for any purpose 
whatever, the public as a rule delib- 
erate slowly, and the earlier these 
things are launched, the earlier shall 
we begin to reap the results of our 
work. CCW. 


Make use | 
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Two World’s Champions 


Proper feeding was one of the main reasons for 
the continual successful performanceof the famous 
Dan Patch. The feeding experts of the world 
were employed to prepare a ration for this wonder- 
ful horse. Formula after formula was used and 
discarded until at last a perfect balanced ration 
was found which produced such splendid results 
that it was manufactured and sold to feeders 
throughout the world. 


Dan Patch Special Horse Feed 


. Composed of choice white oats, No. 2 corn, choice 
alfalfa meal, good old Louisiana cane molasses—care- 
fully selected for their high nutritive value and manu- 
factured by our exclusive hot process which biends and 
sterilizes these materials so they come to you sweet, 
fresh and appetizing. Once you feed your stock on 
DAN PATCH SPECIAL HORSE FEED, and see them 
put on good solid flesh, become more spirited and more 
able to do hard work, you will never use any other. Be- 
ing so scientifically prepared- DAN PATCH SPECIAL 
HORSE FEED is especially fine for maintaining heavy 
work horses in prime condition. It has proven its feed- 


ing value in the logging camp and in the stable of the 
thoroughbred. 


Buy One Ton and be Convinced 
Write today for your free copy of “A Guide to Profitable 
Stock Raising.’ It contains valuable feeding formulae and 
important articles on feeding from national authorities. 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED NO. TWO CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
= avee MAIL THIS 
MR, M. W. SAVAGE, Pres., International Sugar Feed Co., Dept 32 Memphis, Tenn. (108) 


Send free copy of ‘‘A Guide to Profitable Stock Raising’’ and free samples of your feeds, Quote 
prices if no International dealer in my vicinity. 











siveeees Ose cceens cseeescess DEMO cone sens cseceseweeue 


The name of the leading feed dealer in my town is ___.. 
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Ship the products of your orchards and gardens direct to the eity consumers by 
SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


This company is anxious to co-operate with you in making a market, near at 


hand, for all you have to sell. Get ready to market by Express. Ask or 


write your nearest Express Agent for information as to how to get listed 
in our Market Bulletins, which find the Market for you. 


Southern Express Company 












“Serve the Public’’ 
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306 Walton Building, Atlanta, ee 


‘“‘The Teacher and the School and How We 
Bring Them Together’ is the title of our latest 
booklet and is of interest to both teachers and employ- 
ers of teachers. 


PROMOTION 





This is going to be a season of great opportunities 
for teachers. If you are interested in getting 


A BETTER POSITION 








Write Us—“We Place Teachers” | 


























Via} Th ro 
F FAVORITE HOME CANNER 
DO YOU WANT $15.00 A DAY? 


H ed goods, properl bring highest prices at stores--demand i poster then 
oe a on mabe 200 to 500 or more a season, canning fruits Pd vegetables 
















fr thes tone, f eighbo 
for oe OT YOO MUST PAVE A CANNER THAT WiLL PRO. 
DUCE FIRST CLASS GOODS. 


The “Favorite” Home Canner $2.30 


is endorsed by gover:m clubs and every user. It is better because scienti- 
— built to give mos a units with less a Saee - quicker, better and 

: te ‘ormation, e 3 t ut money-making in 
eaper ni aon ee on, prices, money: 





2 THE CARQLINA METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
» Post Office Box 13 a WILMINGTON, N. C. 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.” 
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4 CLOVES 
OVEDALL UWIFOQNS 


oO 
PANTS. 


$3. 50 For $2 


I am seriously offering: you $3.50 
won, of valuable articles for a 00, in or- 
der to induce you to wear CAR HARTT’S 
GREATEST FARMER OVERALLS; 
provided you will show the overalls to two 
other farmers:2 because I know that once 
you wearthem you will never want any 
otherkind. Sofora short while, I will 
send you for $2 postpaid: 

1 Pair Indigo Blue Carhartt Farmer 
Overalls re er 
t ‘clasp 





| 
i 
| 





ndigo Blue, 28 inch square 

Pocket Handkerchief........... “a wae 

Nooeng on and Account Book.. 

(One farmer wrote hewould not take 

i $10 for his if hecould not getanother) 

4 1 Vest Pocket Memorandum Book.... .05 

1 Souvenir (Trusted Men)........-...- _.10 
Total Value $3.50 

Write today enclosing $2 and your leg 

and waist measurements for all sizes up 

toand including 42 inch waist measure. 

For larger waist measure add 10c for each 

additional two inches, 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Overa 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


DALLAS 
Here’s Our Offer— 


Never Equalled in 
Values and Prices 


CUT TIRE BILLS 
30% to 4 















Manufacturers of Standard-Make 
Tires give us the first choice 
of their 


FACTORY BLEMISHED TIRES 
1-4 to 2-5 Below Regular Prices 


Their negligible defects in finish—which only 
expert factory inspectors are able to detect—in 
no way affect their high standard of workman- 
ship or their proved durability. This makes it 
possible for us to absolutely guarantee each tire 
sold for 3,000 miles wear. 





Non- Guaranteed 

Plain Skid Tubes 
28 by 3 $5.80 $6.20 $1.90 
30 by 3 6.25 6.95 2.00 
30 by 344 7.95 {8.95 2.35 
31 by 335 8.45 9.25 2.50 
32 by 344 8.80 9.75 2.60 
33 by 4 41.95 13.65 3.30 
34by 4 12.10 13.95 3.40 
35 by 4 12.25 14.25 3.50 
3 by 4 12.75 14.75 3.60 
35 by 434 16.80 18.55 4.25 
36 by 444 17.10 18.95 4.35 
37 by 44 17.45 19.50 4.50 
36 by 5 19.25 21.10 5.15 
37 by 5 19.75 21.75 5.25 


Note above prices on our tubes—they’re Standard 
irsts and backed with a whole year’s guarantee. 





Here’s the surest solution of your tire troubles: 
Send no yaoney: Simply state what size and style 
ef tire you w: We send C. O. D. on approval. 
If not satisfied : due the closest inspection, return 
at ourexpense. A fairer offer could not be made. 

You take no risk at any time 











Send us your order today—it means a big saving to 
you and the end ofall yourtire troubles. State wheth- 
er Plain or Non-Skid, # Clincher, Q. D. or S. S. 


PHILADELPHIA MOTOR TIRE CO., 
244 No. Broad Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





RITE FOR @-3;4¢ 

















Over 25,000,000 rods Brow 

Fence already sold to 400 "000 
farmers. Factory Prices, 
2 Freight Prepaid. 150 styles 
= 13c per rod up. Gates an 
= Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
THE snow FENCE & WIRE CO. 

87 . ° Cleveland, Ohio 























yw MAKES THE 
OLD ROOF NEW 


At remarkably low cost this prep- 
pane: po} = make the old roof as 
ew. Use on felt, metal 

or shingles. wbepe t the Jeaxs, Big 
money saver. te for full in- 
ey The D.T. Bohon Co. 
Bread St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


f Fish Bi like panery wolves 
an time Wd ou use 

ite = AG FISH-LURE. 

‘~ Best fish bait ever Pt Keeps you 


y busy poll ng them out. Write today and get 
introduce it. Agents wanted. 
3 F. GREGORY ¥, Dept. 5, St.Louis, Mo 

















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 





of counties employing agents. 


sioners. 





IS YOUR COUNTY UP WITH _THE PROCESSION? 





HE above map shows the counties of North Carolina that have 
farm demonstration agents and also the counties that have not 


yet taken this progressive step. 
dark on this map—and they are in a growing and gratifying majority— 
have agents; the minority of counties shown white or blank have none. 
Since this map was made, however, Johnston has joined the procession 
Progressive Farmer readers in other 
counties shown blank or white above should see their county commis- 
Every county needs a demonstration agent. 


The counties shown shaded or 











BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 
| IN GEORGIA 
| 





| Some Fifteen Thousand Boys and 
Girls Are Members, and Are Mak- 
ing Records to Be Proud of 


HE Boys’ corn clubs were or- 
ganized in Georgia in 1909. At 
- that time the average yield .of 
corn per acre was 10.5 bushels. It 
was 15 bushels in 1915. There were 
about 10,000 boys enrolled in corn 
clubs last year. About 50 made more 
than 100 bushels of corn to the acre, 
at a cost of less than 30 cents per 
bushel. Ellsworth Watkins, of Jack- 
son, Georgia, made the largest net 
return from his acre, his yield being 
166.7 bushels and the net profit $137.49. 
As many as 2,210 boys in the clubs 
grew corn at an average cost of less 
| than 42 cents per bushel. This num- 
ber grew a total of 95,030 bushels with 
a profit of $55,117.40. 


Four-crop Club 


S A diversification of the boys’ 

corn clubs the four-crop clubs 
have been inaugurated in Georgia, 
the principal object of which is to 
teach crop rotation. Corn, cotton, 
oats and cowpeas are the crops used. 
The member must till three acres, one 
of which is to be in corn, one in cot- 
ton and the other in oats to be fol- 
lowed by cowpeas. Thus four crops 
are to be obtained from three acres 
in one season. Last year 989 boys 
enrolled in the four-crop clubs. The 
average yield per acre of all these 
boys was 1,626 pounds of seed cotton, 
55 3-41 bushels of corn, 3,197 pounds 
of cowpea hay, and 38 bushels of oats. 
The average profit per acre was cot- 
ton, $28.06; corn, $36.37; hay, $24.53; 
and oats, $21.02. The double-crop 
acre, of course, produced most, corn 
second, and cotton last. 


The best individual record made in 
the four crop club was that of Loyd 
Murphy, of Felton, Haralson county, 
who made a clear profit of $220.48 
from his three acres. His yield and 
net profit per acre for each crop were 
as follows: Cotton, 1,530 pounds of 
seed cotton, at a net profit of $22.30; 
corn, 139 bushels, net profit, $102.90; 
oats, 45 bushels, net profit $32.20; 
cowpea hay, 7,280 pounds, net profit 
$63.08. 


Pig Clubs in Fourteen Counties 


OURTEEN counties in the state 

have been organized into pig clubs. 
The records for the year 1915 show 
798 boys enrolled. To be a full-fledg- 
ed member the boy must own a pure- 
bred pig. Those who cannot afford 
to buy pure-bred pigs or who cannot 
find one to buy are ham-and-bacon 
members. The records of the boys, 
carefully kept on record blanks for 
the purpose show that the pigs made 
a pound of gain at an average of 29 
cents. The average weight of the 
pigs at the start was 38.1 pounds, and 
their average weight at the end of 
the feeding period was 217.4 pounds. 
The average net profit per pig was 





& 


$20.77. In estimating the cost, corn 
was figured at 75 cents per bushel; 
corn meal, $1.40; shorts, $1.75; bran, 
$1.50; skim or butter milk, 30 cents 
per hundredweight, or about 2% 
cents per gallon; and permanent pas- 
ture, 10 cents per head per month. 
Oats, rape, clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, 
soy beans, peanuts, sweet potatoes or 
sorghum were charged at the rate of 
25 cents per month per acre. 

Poultry clubs have been organized 
for one year and are just now be- 
ginning to show profits, records of 
which have not been obtained. 


Four Thousand Canning Club Girls 


Nearly 4,000 girls were enrolled in 
the canning clubs in 1915. They put 
up in cans 1,200,000 pounds of vegeta- 
bles from their tenth-acre patches, 
the returns from which were $29,588. 
The average profit per tenth-acre 
was $15.05. Jennie Nichols, of Floyd 
County, holds the 1915 record, having 
raised 5,460 pounds of tomatoes from 
her tenth-acre tract, the net profit 


from which was $88.50, or at the rate 
of $885 per acre. 

The women agents, besides pro- 
moting canning and poultry club 


work, gave attention to home im- 
provements, made 450 fireless cookers 
and 125 iceless refrigerators for coun- 
try homes, besides doing other lines 
of helpful work in home economics. 
The enrollment of clubs in Georgia 
is just being concluded with indica- 
tions of large increases in all lines. 
As an aid and incentive to boys’ and 
girls’ club work, the Extension Divis- 
ion of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture has recently issued a 
“Manual of Club Work for Rural 
School Teachers.” This gives plans 
of organization, programs for club 
meetings, school work correlating 
club work with subjects being taught, 
etc. CHARLES A. WHITTLE, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





BEDDING SWEET POTATOES 


Some Precautions the Farmer Should 
Observe in Order to Hold Diseases 
in Check 


HE well known importance of the 

sweet potato as staple food caus- 
es us to wonder why more care ard 
attention is not given it as acrop. It 
has been estimated, with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy, that more than 50 
per cent of the sweet potatoes grown 
fot home use are lost through dis- 
ease and careless handling. The 
question arises, how may we try to 
control such a great loss? What- 
ever may be said on the subject, it is 
certain that the grower has a mani- 
fold problem to consider. No amount 
of care will solve it unless he handles 
it throughout, from the bedding of 
the potato until the harvesting of the 
crop. 

In the first place, we are careless 
as to the source of our potatoes for 
bedding. The selection of good clean 
tubers from the storage bank or bin 
is not the best method to follow, 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


‘Insulated 


Heat 
Proof 


Make Longer 
Cream Shipments 


This Sturges refrigerator can 
has a special heat and cold proof 
insulation between its inner and 
outer walls. 

In a test it lost only eight degrees “‘cool- 
ness’’ in twelve hours in a steady heat of 
ninety-two degrees. 24-hour hauls safely 
made. Just the thing for sweet cream 
shippers. Widen your market—save work of 
icing, using felt jackets, cones, etc. 

Write for Booklet No. 57 
Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. 
Established 1865 

Chicago, Ill. 












Refrigerator Can 








[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS — 


For Sale—100- -Day Speckle as Beans, 
$1.50 bushel; single bushel, $1.7 Iron, Un- 
known, W hippoorwill, Brabham "peas, $1.75; 
Mixed, $1.50. White Spanish peanuts and 
Carolina Running peanuts, 5c pound. Chu- 
fas, 9c pound. _ F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Potato Slips « during April, May and June, 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, 
$1.50 per thousand, several thousand $1.40. 
Strong plants... Satisfaction guaranteed, Cab- 
bage plants at $1.25 per thousand, High 
Crest Truck Farm. G. L. B. Penny, Prop., 
taleigh, N. C., Rt. 1. 

















Peas for Sale—Farmers, it will pay you to 
plant peas and cut down your heavy fertil- 
izer bills. We offer pure, sound Iron peas at 
$1.50; pure, sound Cotton Patch peas at 
$1.75; Mixed peas at $1.25. Also a limited 
supply of very prolific blight resistant cotton 
seed at $1.25 per bushel. All f.o.b. here, 
Cc. A. Ellerbe Co., Rembert, S. C. 

Potato Plants—Ready about April 15th. 
Early Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and 
Pumpkin Yam. Five hundred $1; 1 to 10,000 
$1.75; 10,000 or more $1.60 per thousand. 
Cabbage Plants, any variety. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, 500 $1; (parcel post paid); 
1,000 $1.25; 10,000 or more $1 per thousand. 
Your order appreciated. Prompt and careful 
attention assured. John H. Williams, Blak- 
ley, Ga. 

Tomato and Large Sweet Pepper Plants— 
I grow my plants in hot houses during win- 
ter. About 30 days before field culture begins 
we transplant to cold frames which is the 
only way to raise first-class early plants. I 
do not hesitate to say that we have the best 
smooth early tomato in cultivation. Tomato 
Plants—-Asbury’s Choice, postpaid anywhere, 
25 plants for 85c; 50 for $1.50; 100 $2.75. 
Large Ruby King Sweet Pepper Plant, same 
price as tomatoes. Plants ready April Ist. 
Write for complete price list. Will send my 
tomato book telling all about how to raise 
good tomatoes, treat customers and so on, 
free with each purchase of my plants. W. 
Cc. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


For Sale or Exchange—Fifty-egg Cycle In- 
cubator and brooder for White Wyandotte 
hens, pullets or eggs. G, Branch Paschal}, 
Dudley, N. C. 


The Premier Dictionary of more than 1,000 
pages for sale by the Yorkville Enquirer. 
Send $1, or inquire further of L, M. Grist’s 
Sons, Yorkville, 8 C. 























For Sale—Bee Hives, Beekeepers Supplies. 
$2.30 for best patent hive complete, ready 
for bees. Write for special price list. Roe- 
buck Gin Co., Roebuck, S. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Peper unless he shows us satisfactory references a8 

honesty and business responsibility, 











If you have timber or timbered land for 
sale, write Box 302, Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale—Farms in the French Broad Val- 
ley. Liberal terms. Write, O. W. Clayton, 
Brevard, N. C. 


eye ight Farms for. Sale—In Charlotte Coun- 
Va. Will sell cheap on reasonable terms, 
ys to L. S. Jackson, Drakes Branch, Va 


Sandhill Farms for Sale—Four creer 
farms, fine for neighbors to settle on. Each 
has one hundred fifty acres; twenty acres in 
cultivation, first-class new dwelling on each, 
well painted. Prices cheap and terms lib- 
eral, iH, A. Page, Jr., Aberdeen, N. Cc 








“Valuable Farm of 74 acres on historic 
Roanoke Island for Sale—Oldest Scupper- 
nong grape vine in America is on it. Good 
assortment of all kinds of fruit trees. Good 


water, near churches and high school, lo- 
cated on the sound where bathing, fishing, 
oysters, and wild game are to be had, for 
both pleasure, and profit. For full particue 
lars, price and terms write W. J. Griffin, 
Manteo, N. C. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Yellow Pine 


Lasts longer, more durable. 
Built in-heart of southern 
states. Saving in freight—high 
quality at a price no one else 
can meet. Doors on hinges— 
always in place—keeps silage 
better. Liberal terms by or- 
dering now. Add. Silo Dept. 
Knoxville Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
210 Randolph St. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Get our offeron Whirl-wind 
Silo Fillers 


LO CANNER 


Make money canning fruits, vege- 
tables, etc., the easy and safe way. 
Get an ‘‘EL-FLO”’ for home, commu- 
nity or factory use, madein all sizes, 
$3.50 and up. years success. En- 
i dorsen by authorities. Our Continu- 
ous Heating Capping Steels are _per- 
fect can sealers. We furnish Cans, 

Labels and all supplies; low prices. 
Service from 8 warehouse. Write today for free cata- 
log; don’t wait. 


HOME CANNER MFG. CO., Dept. C, HICKORY, N. C. 


DURABLE 


RUBBER ROOFING 
Extra Good—Low Priced 


Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying in Center of each Roll. 
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Cee -----per roll of 108 sq. feet $ .75 
2-Ply, .-per roll of 108 sq- feet 1.00 
eee .-per roll of 108 sq. feet 1.25 


RAMS PAINT & GLASS C6O., Inc. 
1426 E. Main St. RICHMOND, VA. 








Improved Parcel Post 
Egg Boxes 
New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases 
Champion Oats Sprouter 
Catalog Free on Request 


, 40 Harrison St., New”York 





H. K. BRUNNER 











DEATON’S SEED CORN 


Deaton’s Two-Ear Highest 
Improved, Largest Yield- 
er takes all prizes. 
Peck 75c ; Bushel $2.50 
not prepaid. 
Sample ear 20c postpaid 


DEATON NURSERIES 
Carthage N.C. 

















Cc. Vay One of the 3 best American engines, 
2 Sold direct below any competition by 
ws South’s largest, oldest established 
mchy. and supply house. Valves-in- 
Head guarantee more power, less (Pp~g£ 

fuel. Easy torun, 2 to 12 H-P, gaso- Fate 

line or kerosene, quick shipment, , 
easy payments. Big circular free 

Smith-Courtney Co., 

821 E. Cary St. Richmond, Va. 









Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
* Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. Chicago 


Better than Zenda! 


You enjoyed ‘The 
Zenda" story. You 
read the sequel— 


ert of Hentzau 


in 
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which you will follow the he- 
roes of the Prisoner of Zenda to 
the end of their eventful lives. 
They are even more thrilling. 


This splendid book, beautifully 
bound and illustrated, will be sent 
to any of our friends as a ‘‘Pre- 


mium Reward” for a club of $1 in 
Jubilee subscriptions. 

You can get up such a small 
club in one afternoon and the re- 
ward will pay you a _ hundred 
times over. 

You want this great story now. 
So act quick and it will be yours. 


llidaitusitiiiul 





The Progressive Farmer 








= 
UST AT is RE RS Sen ee 
Our 
Two Best 


Subscription Offers 
$1 50 for one renewal and one 
——-<~ new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
2e:*— subscriptions all sent in to- 


gether—a saving of 33 cents on each 
subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
Make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
One letter, ene money order—-and it’s all 
attended to. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














since disease may be carried intern- 
ally and will not be noticed until the 
young plants are ready to be taken 
from the bed. Selection of potatoes 
for bedding should be made in the 
fall, and then good plump clean stock 
should be chosen, but potatoes should 
be selected only from plants that are 
vigorous and free from disease. If 
fall selection is made, then we shall 
not have to take, as many of us are 
now doing, anything that we may 
have left in the form of a sweet pota- 
to for our bedding stock. 

When bedding potatoes do not 
crowd them. The best method, one 
that has proved to have given a 
greater number and more vigorous 
plants, is to place the potatoes about 
one and one-half inches to two 
inches apart. The young plants ap- 
pear to be much stouter than where 
potatoes were crowded in the bed. 

However, before bedding the pota- 
toes should be carefully examined for 
any signs of disease, bruises or decay 
Sometimes a potato will have an ap- 
pearance of being perfectly sound 
and clean, but on closer examination 
will prove to have small dark or 


sunken spots. Sometimes the tips 
will show to be shriveled and hard. 
Such potatoes are diseased and 
should not be bedded, since in all 


eprobability they will carry the dis- 

‘ase to the soil and when once there 
creat difficulty will be met in con- 
trolling it. 

The method used by the Horticul- 
tural Division of the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture for the 
examination and treatment of seed 
potatoes for bedding is as follows: 

1, Examine carefully all seed and 
reject those showing bruises, sunken, 
soft or hard spots. 

2. Clipathin piece about an eighth 
} of an inch thick from each end, and 
| if dark or corky substance shows re- 
ject the slip. 

3. Soak the slips 
in a solution of mercuric chloride 
and water, using 2 ounces of mer- 
curic chloride to 15 gallons of water. 
This dipping is most important and 
the best possible thing for us to do 
in order to control some of the dis- 
eases. 

4. Bed in a fresh place everytime. 
Do not bed in the same place that 
potatoes were bedded last year. It is 
best to bed in a place where potatoes 





for 10 minutes 


have not been bedded for several 
years. 
The above rules if followed will 


greatly help in the control of disease. 
There is one other thing however, 
namely, when breaking out a bank do 
not scatter the rotten potatoes found 
in it. Keep them in one place and 
destroy them by burning. To scatter 
them about the farm means to scat- 


ter disease. kr G. BILE. 





Southern Railway Loan Fund for 
Worthy Students 


S A perpetual memorial to the 

great interest in Southern farm- 
ing manifested by the late President 
Finley, President Harrison, of the 
Southern Railway Company, has ar- 
ranged to give $1,000 each to the state 
agricultural colleges in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, to be des- 
ignated “Southern Railway Loan 
Fund: William Wilson Finley Foun- 
dation.” Loans from the fund in each 
state are to be made by the college 
authorities to worthy students in 
such way hs the authorities of each 
college may determine, subject only 
to the restrictions that the students 
receiving the benefits shall be from 
counties traversed by the line of the 
Southern Railway Company or its as- 
sociated companies. 

This permanent loan fund will take 
the place of the four-year Southern 
Railway scholarships provided by Mr. 
Finley which will expire with the 
close of the present school year. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to subh- 
scribe, 








| No. 2 cans $1.75 per hundred; No. 3 cans $2.10 per’*hundred F,O.B. Eastern factories. 
| add 15c per hundred No. 2 size, 25c per huncred No. 3 size. 
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{ Leads the Way 
to Bigger Crops 


and more profitable yields of corn, 
cotton, potatoes, sugar-cane, etc. 
This long-life cultivator isspecially 
designed_for Southern soils—cleans 
out weeds and loosens dirt better 
and .with greater éase than any 
— Like all Avery implements 
e 


Avery Southern Queen Cultivator 


is the standard of its kind. Extra heavy arch frame easily adjusted to width of 
rows. Each gang swivels in coupling so the inside standard can be placed in position to clean 
the weeds and grass from beds. Outside standards have independent adjustment; they may be 
set at a different angle from the inside ones, to better use shovels, scrapers or sweeps. 

Hitch gives straight pull from eveners to gang heads. By means of five hole clevises on 
bmn hae = to which rod from the gang head fastens, gangs may be made to pull either to or 

t ‘op. 

“fextra shovel can be attached to each gang. Can also be equipped with spring tooth attach- 
ments. Lifting springs take weight of gangs off operator. Wheel bearings fitted with dust 
proof hard grease caps. Self-oiling. 

FRE Avery’s Farm Year Book describing our implements and their uses. 
Also gives much valuable information about the farm and home. 


. B. F. Avery & Sons, tx. pept.£ Louisville, Ky. , 

















ORDER YOUR CANNER NOW 


2 we give two capping steels with each Canner, together with all tools fo i 
Until May Ist, the special prices quoted. Freight paid on club orders for Canners ‘only. beadrnbessises 
No. B-N. Daily capacity 400 No. BS-N. Same capacity ag 
to 700 cans, peoceesing three - No. B-N with additional Dianeh- 
tayers at one time, eight ing attachment, , 
No, 3’sor fourteen 
No. 2’s to the layer. 


No. B B-N. Daily capacity 800 to 
cans. Processing capacity tu Ne 2 ig 

or 48 No.3’s at one time. 3 lay- i 

ers, 28 No. 2’s or 16 No. 3's to 





0.1 t From Southern warehouses, 
i _ Shipped in cartons holding 125 No. 2 or 100 No. 3 only. 
These Canners come ready set up for operation, have their fire-box made in them, have a close fitting lid, burn 
wood or coal, work any kind of glass jars or tin cans and can all kinds of fruits, vegetables and meats. Guaranteed 
to do perfect work or money refunded. The Progressive Farmer has carried our advertisement for years, which 
ESL Pine can of er aaa Hl Ph, as they do not carry unreliable advertisements. Cut out ad, give 
. Of machine of your choice w plain shipping instructions, enclose the amount of pi 
money order and get a Canner you will be delighted with, es a 
FARM CANNING MACHINE CoO., Dept. P. F., 


ROSS 


Meridian, Miss. 


Silo Fillers for Gasoline Engine Power 


Double the Capacity with Less Power and considerably Less Speed. 
We make Silo Fillers of extra large capace 
ity to meet the special requirements of all 
silo users. ‘These machines are specially 
designed to be operated by popular size 
Gasoline Engines—6-8-10-12 and i4 H. P. 
Tell us what your power is and we will advise you 
what size Ross Silo Filler you require. 
Write for Our Special Proposition 
and state if you intend to buy this year. 
will save you money. 


The E. W. Ross Co., Box/157, Springfield, Ohio 












Buy earlyand 
save money. |} 

_. Guaranteed 

for life of machine. 






Today 
Early orders 





HAND POWER Drop a postal to 
W. J. FITZPATRICK 
obaniee Stump Puller oo woyrrzame« 
cee chimiesteate San Francisco, Calif. 


led clean with 
this wonderful 
machine, 


Works on any land. Operated by hand! No horses; 
no digging. Made of forged Krupp steel—guaranteed. 
Adopted and used by U.S. Government officials and many states. 
Send forFREEillustrated book on Land Clearing and specialoffer. 











“Early Jersey Large,” “Charleston,” 
“Wakefield,” and ‘Successor.” 500 for 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


H. 8. TIFT, JR., Manager, 





TIFTON, GA. 























We save you more than ever this season on honestly built, reliable Buggies, Run- 
abouts, Surreys, Farm Wagons and all Vehicles. Our famous ‘‘warranted’’ Top 
Buggy at $45.50 is a world-beater; $39.75 buys a classy stick seat Runabout 
\ with all genuine leather trimmings and double-braced shafts; $69.95 buys 
| stylish ‘‘Bon Ton’’ Surrey with curtains and storm apron. Write for new 
=i} free catalog showing full line of 1916 mode! rigs---all made of tough, close 
JN) grained, stringy highland hickorv and on all of which we save you money, 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 SHOCKOE LANE, RICHMOND, VA, 

















Bind Your Papers This Year 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a compiete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 

- rare Sowrucan Fanss Garerre 
tremay em ehntee tne amen 


Having them made inlarge quantities, we get them ata 
easonable price and sell them without profit. 





Price only SOc each or The Progressive Farmer 
one year and binder, both $1.40; two years and 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing us just $1.00 in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own household.) 


Start the New Year right and bind your 1916 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Hach 
word, number or initial (including each 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
word, number or initial in name and 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


| |. MACHINERY | 


Ayers Peanut Planters—Original and best. 
Correspondence solicited. Ayers Implement 
Works, Petersburg, Va. 


8 Horse-power Waterloo Engine; 
Williams Grist Mill. Complete, used 3 
months. Perfect condition. Below cost. Bar- 
gain if taken at once. H. P. Read, Norlina, 
North Carolina, 


HELP WANTED 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—Boys, girls and ladies everywhere 
earn good pay and pretty premiums for a 
few hours pleasant home work in your spare 
time, National Supply Co., Dept. F-792, 
Richmond, Va. 























20-inch 














Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., “Box W-23.” 

Mr. Merchant and Plant Dealer—I want 
a live dealer in your town to handle my po- 
tato plants. Millions to offer you, ready 
now. Write for wholesale prices. State 
quantity you can use during season. The 
Plant Man. G. D. Moore, Hawthorne, Fla, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va 











~~ Wanted—Cecil’s ‘Business College trains 
and places young men and women in good 
positions. Address Spartanburg, Greenville, 
or Anderson, S. C, 


| LIVESTOCK | 





Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs— 
Sired by Prichett’s ‘“‘A Wonder,’ Morrow’s 


“Great Jumbo,’”’ Sampson the Great.’’ Boars 
in 1,000-pound class. Booking orders, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Hill Brook Stock 


Farm, South Boston, -Va, 
TAMWORTHS 
Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- 


ican Tamworths, Crowhurst Farms, Box 
1035, Asheville, N. C. 





Pure-bred Tamworth ‘gilts bred to splendid 
boars. Am selling at prices within reach of 
farmers and guarantee pe 5 satisfaction. 
Write J. M. Field, Climax, N. C 

GUERNSEYS 


Edge mont Farm tegiste red Guernseys for 
Sale—May Rose and Glenwood strains. Bull 
calves by Yeoman’'s King of the May, Dimple 
Bloom and Langwater Demonstrator, also 
females. Two of our mature cows and two 
first calf heifers just made advanced register 
records averaging over 12,000 pounds milk 
and over 560 pounds fat each, T. E. Hyde, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

HOLSTEINS 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 


Oakweald Farm, Clemmons, N. C., has 
been shipping fine Holstein calves to delight- 
ed purchasers, and will sell a few more at- 
tractive individuals of excellent breeding. 


Ikegistered Holstein Bull Calf for Sale— 
Nine months old. His four nearest dams 

















average 10,894 pounds of milk in one year. 
Price $75. Herd tuberculin tested by U. S. 
Gov 





ronment, M. A. Mahoney, _Mitchells, Va. 
HEREFORDS 
Registered Herefords—Jarman Farm, Por- 
terdale, Ga. 








JERSEYS 


For Sale—Re 9m red Jersey bulls, _— z. 
to 8 months old. . E. Finger, Hickory, N. C. 

Registered Je srsey Bulls for Sale—Richly 
bred. Prices reasonable. F. B. Gordon, Sa- 
lem, Va. 

Registered Jersey Bull 
able to quick buyer, 
Mooresville, N. C. 


HORSES AND PONTES 


Shetland Pony—Female, 14 months, strong, 
gentle, $80. Miss Elizabeth English, Rt. 3, 
Columbus, S. C. 

New York State Draft Horse Breeders’ 
Club offers sound, acclimated, Percheron, 
Belgian and Suffolk stallions at less than 
dealers prices. Write Elwood Akin, Presi- 
dent, Walnut Ave., Syracuse. 


DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. 
Fairfax, Va. 
2 Bloodhound Pups for Sale. W. R. Whit- 
man, Herndon, Va, 














Calf—Price reason- 
Oakwood Farm, 














George Turberville, 








~ Pe .digreed Collie = each. Kyle Bur- 
nette, Leesv ille, Va 

‘Female Salma = Trained; ; one | year “old. 
Bargain. John Lewis, Dallas, N. C. 


For Sale—Fine registered Collie Dog, 3 
years old, J. 8. _ Turner, Reidsville, N C, 


FF or $§ Sale—One | bure -bred Scotch Collie— 
Male; two years old; perfectly healthy. 
Price $20. Stanley Wall, Warsaw, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm. 


Petersburg, Va. 








Registered Hampshire Pigs—Male and fe- 
male, J. T. Cochran, Sylvester, Ga. 





Berkshires—Size, fancy breeding. 


Reason- 
able prices. F. H 


. James, Jr., Round Hill, Va. 





For Sale—Pigs from Large English Berk- 
shires. W. E. Thomas, Nassawadox, Va, 





Registered Berkshires—12 weeks old, large, 
healthy, $10. Pinewood Farm, Statesville, 
North ¢ carolina, 





Airedale Terriers—Well bred and entitled 
to registry. Two males and one female, 
Males $12.50; female $10. J. L. Edwards, 
Darlington, S. Cc, 

GOATS 

For Sale—Thirty-nine Angora Goats. They 
are from Cohill’s flock. Have cleaned my 
brush and have no use for them, Price $5 
each, W. E. Thomas, Nassawadox, Va. 








For | Sale—Togganburg Swiss Goats 
goats are great milkers. Does, $25 each; 
kids, $10 each, Write to J. W. Laney or 
T. P. Dillon, Monroe, N. C. 


JACKS 














Registere e od Berkshire Pigs—Good indi- 
viduals, Reasonably priced. Ask about 
them. R. A. Alexander, Har r isburg, N. C. 


Registered Berkshire Boar—14 months 
old; extra fine type. First check for $18 
gets him. J. E. Cloninger, Cleveland, Ga. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc Pigs—8 weeks, $6. G. T. Yagel & 
Son, Chase City, Va. 














Registered 10 weeks Durocs—$7.50, Ben- 
ton and Ellis, Monticello, Ga, 
Registered Duroc Boars, Gilts — Choice 


pigs, best breeding, reasonable prices. Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 








For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jerseys. Ser- 
vice boars, bred sows, shoats and pigs. R. 
B. Redwine, Monroe, N. C. 





Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale— 
As good as the best. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. V. L. Steele, R Rt. A, Cleveland, N, C. 











Registered Duroc-. -~ Jersey pigs from big 
prolific sows and outstanding boars. Choice, 
classy fellows. David C. Barrow, Pelham, 
Georgia, 








Registered Duroc Pigs—Large, prolific 
kind. Try them, they will thresh out dol- 
lars for you. Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 

yerly & Sons, Cleveland, N. C 











April Shipment—Duroc-Jersey Pigs, 
10 weeks old, by son of Fancy Masterpiece 
and Defender Again dam, May shipment 
out of Fancy Col. dam and son of Old De- 
fender. All registered. One gilt 3 months 
old, weighs 45 to 50 pounds, $8, registered. 
Write for prices. C. M. Burts, Honea Path, 
South Cavolina, 





oO. I. C’s. 

oO. I. C. Pigs—Registered stock. Oaklawn 
Stock Farm, A. L. Deal, Manager, R. F. D., 
Mooresville, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 

For Sale—Big type 

from a fine herd. 
Woodlawn, Va. 


Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. _Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

















Poland-China pigs 
Write me. E. W. Jones, 





Registered Big T ype Poland- China Pigs— 
Sired by Pritchett’'s ‘‘A Wonder,’ Mouwes 
“Great Jumbo,’”’ “Sampson the Great.’’ Boars 
in 1,000-pound class, Booking orders, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Hill Brook Stock 
Farm, South Boston, Va. 





Two Spanish Jacks—Four and six years 
old. Well trained. G, W. Cade, Bordeaux, 
South Carolina, 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale or Exchange—Fancy Y mane [vere 
$25. Sunny Hill Farm, Cornwell, 8. 











Wanted—Three gallon cow. G. T. Nor- 
wood, Raleigh, Mc. 


Registere -d Berkshire pigs s and J Jersey pal 
calf. <A. J. Merrill & Son, Leicester, N. C 





Fresh Milk Cow s—Holsteins and Jerseys. 
Oaklawn Stock Farm, A. LL. Deal, Manager, 
R. F. D., Mooresville, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 


She phe srd’s_ Anconas—World's best. Eggs 
cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, Cono- 
ver, N. C. 














AN DALU ‘SI ANS 


~~ Andalusians—Pr ize-w inning ‘Blue Andalu- 
sians, Most beautiful. Greatest layers. 
Eggs che OP. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, N. C 





BL ACK SPANIS 





~~ Black Spanish—Be autiful- ph never Great 
layers Eggs cheap. Wree booklet, Leslie 
Bolick, Conover, N. C. 
BRAHMAS 


Light Brahma Eges—$1 dozen, delivered. 
Harry Norwood, Bynum, N. C. 
BUCKEYES | 








15. Mrs, M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N, 


“Buckeye | Eggs—From grand - birds, $1.¢ 
©; 


Buckeye Reds Exc lusive ly—Egegs from spe- 
cial matings, $2 per 15. K. A. Buckner, 
Siler City, W. C. 


CORNISH 


Cornish Games—Chickens, eggs. Mrs. W. 
T. Barnes, Blackston, Va. 


Cornish Indian—Bred-to-lay, eggs $1.50 
Cc, 











per 15. C. T. Miller, Hartsville, S, 
HAMBURGS 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs - Roosters, 


$1.50; 15 eggs $1. 


Beauties. Mrs. Alex Wal- 
ker, Norlina, N. C. 








L ANGSHANS | 


Black Langshan Eges, $1 ‘per 15. Mrs. O. 
W. York, Lebanon, Tenn. 





LEGHORNS 


Closing Out Sale of pure-bred White Leg- 
horns. Mrs. Je Oo. Deal, _Granite Falls, N. C. 

DD W. Young’ s strain ~ Single Comb White 
Leghorn eggs, 15 $1. Buford Kids, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn 


eggs, 15 $1; 100 $5. Dover Mull, Rt. 6, 
Shelby, N. C. 























Single Comb Brown Leghorns — Choice 
stock, Fifteen eggs, 50c. % W. Punch, 
Newton, N. C. 

White Leghorns—Barron’'s strain. 
greatest layers. Eggs $1 setting. 
lick, Conover, N.. C; 





World's 
Leslie Bo- 


Pure-bred Single “Comb White Le ghorn 
Eggs—$1.25, 15; $3, fifty. $5, 100. Geo. 
Milligé an, Holly Buy, 8. C. 


“Best White Leghorn Eggs—Fifteen f. for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Bred-to-lay, Pure-bred Barred Rocks— 
None better. Eggs, 15 for $1. Thos. H, 
Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 


Extra laying Barred “Rocks—Eggs, Thomp- 
son strain, Satisfaction. guaranteed. One 
dollar 15. Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 

Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs— 
Delivered during April, by parcel post, &85¢ 
per sitting of 15. Mrs.. Walter E, Hathaway, 
WwW hite Stone, Va, 

Mapleville ~ Barred Plymouth Rock Farm 
pure strain, extra fine birds, 200 hens, 18 
cocks. 15 eggs 80c; 5 dozen $3; 10 dozen $9; 
30 dozen $12. Send Postoffice money order, 





Orders filled aga H. H. Hebgood, 
Mer., Mapleville, N. 
EL 


Speckled» Sussex—The_ fav favorite. English 
fowl. Eggs from best blood obtainable at 





seventy-five cents. None better. Mrs, W. | reasonable prices. J. Spencer, Blackstone, 
F. Padgett, Griffin, Ga., Route C, Virginia, 
Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs-- WYANDOTTES 


Young’s and Warren strains, 15 for $1. Pine 
View Farm, Chalybeate Springs, N. C. 





Hatching Eggs—Pure-bred Single Comb 
White Leghorns, $6 per 100. $1.25 per 15. 
Hardimont Poultry Farm, Raleigh, N. C. 





Prolific Sgg Yield Strain Single Comb 
White Leghorns—Egegs from trapnested 
heavy layers, 15 $1. W. R. Moorehead, Win- 
born, Miss. 





Eggs from pure-bred Single Comb White 
Leghorns—15 for $1.50; 60 for $4.80, deliver- 
ed by express. Jas. A. Newton, Red Springs, 
North Carolina, 





Single Comb W!1 White ~ Leghorns—( Wyckoff 
strain) New York noted winter layers, 75e 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, 
Crouse, N. 


Prize Ww inning Single Comb White Leg- 
horns—15 eggs, $1, postage paid; $5 per 
hundred. Safe delivery guaranteed. H. 
Graves, Pageland, Ss © 

“Single Comb Buff Leghorns—Day-old 
chicks. Winners all over the state. 25, 
$3.50; 50, $6.50; 100, $12. Guaranteed. Ship- 
pe d anywhere, D. W. Jardine, Stanton, Va. 


Eggs from Barron's | Trapne sted strain ‘of 
White Leghorns, America’s greatest layers, 
bred direct from winning pens. Write for 
circulars, Setting $1.50; 100 $7. Franklin 
Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va. 

















For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand, 
5,000 Young strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chicks every week, hatched 
from our specially mated breeders, at 10c 
each, in lots of 25 or more. Hatching eggs 
per 15, $1.50; per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place 
your order early. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co., Ensley, Ala. 


Eggs for Hatching—15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100 
and up at 5 cents each. Yearling hens and 
pullets, at $1.50. Booking orders for day 
old chicks. The Famous Warren strain of 
Single Comb White Leghorns is the greatest 
egg-laying strain of fowls bred in America. 
It is the strain you will eventually buy. The 
Warren Poultry Farm. T. M. Bost, owner, 
Wi Wise, N. C. 








MINORCAS 
Black Minorca Eggs—Only choicest stock 


kept. Fifteen eggs, one dollar, E. Y. Speed, 
Kinston, N. C. 








OBPIN GTONS 


Butt Orpington | eggs 3, 15 $1. . Perry > Yount, 
Hickory, N. 





~ Write 
Bloom Kendall, 


~ Buff a ae TT and stock. 
for prices and show record, 
Shelby, N. C. 

White Orpingtons—Hens, 
Eggs ,$1 for 15. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Low price, high quality, White Orpington 
stock and eggs. Eggs, price reduced. Mid- 
night Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. Cc. 





dollar each, 
Up-to-Date Farm, Route 8, 














White Orpington Eggs—From 250 pen, 
Stock direct from Kellerstrass. Sitting, $1. 
Mrs. Fred Parker, Washington, N. ©, 

Single Comb Buft _ Orpington Eggs 3 for 
Hatching—Cook strain. Few nice cockerels 
cheap. Claude F, Deal, Landis, N. 











Highest Type Buft Orpingtons, ‘in size, 
shape and finish. Prize winners; persistent 
layers. My customers say, “‘They make the 
biggest record as winter layers.’ 
$1.50 for 15. D. S. Glenn, Prospect, N. C. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Eggs for Hatching—R. C. R. I. Reds, $1 
for 15. R. G. Paxton, Glasgow, Va. 











Prize | Ww inning Rose Comb Red Eggs for 
hatching. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. c; 
; Rhode Island Red Eggs, 75e dozen; 3 doz- 
en, $2. Mrs. James Council, Franklin, Va. 








Rose Comb teds—Cockerels and eggs 
from prize winners. Write D. Matt. Thomp- 
son, Statesville, N. C. 





Single Comb Reds—E Ses ~ $2.50 _ setting; 
baby chicks 15c; ee Turke y eggs $4 
doze n Mrs. M. L, Callaway, Rayle, Ga, 


Unblemished Hate hing E ggs—F rom “mag- 
nificent, large, hardy, glowing red Single 
Comb Reds. $2 per 15. Pinewood Farm, 
Statesville, N. C. 

Single Comb Reds—Blue Ribbon winners 
Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15 by parcel post. U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds Of the 
highest quality. Bred for egg production as 
well as color and type. Eggs reasonable, J. 
Spencer, Blackstone, Va. 

Highway Poultry Farm offers pure-bred 
Rhode Island Red eggs, first prize winners, 
Owen strain, at $1.50 per 15. After May Ist 
$1. _ Mrs, S. A. Pudin, Rt. 1, Pine Level, N. C 


—oe ROCKS 


Pure Barred Rock Eggs—15 for $1. Ione 
Hilliard, Rt. 1, Thelma, N. C. 


E ges from prize winning WI hite Rocks, 15 15 
for $1. W. A. Coffin, Asheboro, N. C. 


Eggs from Ringlet strain Barred Rocks, 
$3 for 15. P. V. Carpenter, Worth, N. 


You can buy pure-bred White Rocks from 
the Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 


Barred Plymouth Rocks—Finest of strain. 
Eggs, 10c each. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, 
North Carolina, 























Fishel White Wyandotte Eggs—$1 per 15. 
Elmwood Farm, Fort Mill, S. C. 


Silver Wyandotte Eggs—Prize winners, 
$1. 35 for 15. W. B. Caviness, Leesburg, Va. 
~ Rose Comb W ‘hite Wyandotte Eggs, “by F. 


P., 60c per dozen. W. M. Whitman, Hern- 
don, Va. 











For Choice Best White Wyandotte Beggs, 
write John E, Shepherd, Burlingten, N, C., 
Route 4. 

Champion 
duced. 
Shelby 





White Wyandottes—Eggs ree 
a $1 and $2. Frank Hamrick, 











Silver-Laced Wyandotte Eges | fer hatch- 
ing, $1.50 15; $2.50 for 30. Postage paid. M, 
L. ‘Aderholdt, Henry River, N. C, 

Pure-bred Silver-Laced Wyand@ette eggs, 
$1 for 15. Laying hens $1.50; ceckerels $25 
Mrs. Jack Lovelace, South Boston, Va. 


Fishels strain White Wyandottes. Eggs, $t 
for 15. Fine layers. Best seasen fer hatch- 
ing. Mrs. S. Malphrus, Ridgeland 3 


First Prize Winning White Wyan “owed 
Bred especially to lay. Eggs, 17 fer $1, by 
express; $5 per 100. J. F. Potlard, Greene 
ville, N. C., Rural Route No. 6. 

DUCKS 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Duck 
Fore, Ne apiece. Mrs. W. H, Greenlee, Old 
‘ort IN, Cy 























— ——_—_-—« 
Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs—$i a dozen, 
Mrs. J. Walter Perry, Okisko, N. C. 
Fine, Indian Runners—Best layers, Eggs 
$1 per 15. L. G. Parker, Gates, N. C. 


GEESE 


Full blood Wild Geese. Domesticated, 
nice ornaments to any farm $5 per pair. J. 
F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 


GUINEAS 


WwW hite African Guineas—The snow white 
beauty bird. Eggs, 15, $1, postpaid. LL. R. 
Kids, Charlotte, N. C 

















. 





White African Guinea Eggs—$1 per 15; 
45 for $2.50. Stock, $1 each; 6 for $5. Mrs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C 





‘White African Guineas—$1i each. Eggs, 
$1, 18. Best Rhode Island Red te* $1.50, 
15. Ray Anderson, Laurens, Ss. 





PIGEONS 
Monev made raising Squabs, Thoreugh- 
bred Homer Pigeons, mtaed and working, 
for sale. H. C. Booker, Colon, N. C. 
TURKEYS 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Eggs 25 cents 
each. W. G. Crow, Red Oak, Va. 
Prize Winning White Holland Turkey 
Eggs—Twenty cents each, Mrs, A. F. John- 
son, Garland, N, 














MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


White Orpington, Partridge Wyandotte 
eggs, 15 $1.50. Fred Hattmarm, Seagrove, 
cL 











Fine Blue Andalusians and Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs. Eggs $1.50 per 15, H. R. Bir- 
chett, Lebanon, Tenn, 


“Barred Rock and Single Comb White Leg- 


horn Eggs, $1 per 15; ” per 10@. Mrs. S 
Maloney, Mitchells, Va 








~ Single Comb White Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
ton eggs, 5c; chicks, 9c; pullets, $@c each. C, 
B. Moore, Pittsboro, N. C 


Light Brahma, White Wyandette, White 
Orpington, 15 eggs $1. Prize Fa $1.50. Mid- 
way Farm, China Grove, N. C. 

Eggs at Half. Price — White Leghorns 
Rhode Island Reds, White Plymouth Rocks. 
Catalog free. Hickory Hollow Farm, New- 
ton, N. C, 

Eggs from my Blue Andalusians, White- 
faced Black Spanish and Dutch Lakenveld- 
ers, 15 for $1.50. H. C. Thurmond, Com- 
merce, Ga. 














Prize winning White Runner Ducks—Egss 
3. $1; 100, $6. White Orpington eggs, 15, $1 
and $2. Mrs. Ormond Stone, Flagler Farm, 
M: inassas, Va. 











For Comb White Leghorn 
eggs 3. per 15; Ww hite Rock cockerels $1.50, 
while they last. Thos, H. Peters, Norfolk, 
Va., Route 2. 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas—Ten prizes, seven 
first, three second, on ten birds. Double the 
firsts of any other exhibitor. Fifteen eggs, 
$2. Stock for sale. W. H. Williams, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 





Eggs for Hatching — Thompson's _ strain 
“Ringlet Barred Rocks’, farm range or 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey cggs. Prices > 
sonable, Satisfaction guaranteed. Jno. D. 
Cave, Louisa, Va. 


Best E ggs—Half Price—$1. 50 — 15. . Ex- 
hibition and prize matings. Re both 
combs: White Leghorns: Buff Geveietous: 
Campines. Won 28 Ists; silver cups. Mrs. 
J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. Red fancier 
12 years, 


[SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—W. S. Dud- 
ley, Lake Landing, N. C. 
For Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soy 
W. L. Hall, Greenville, N. C. 




















JO ANS 





Barred ‘Plymouth Rocks—Thompson strain. 
Eggs, $1 per 15. G,. Virgil Bodenheimer, 
Thomasville, N. C. 





a del : ecacnceeieniiaae 

Velvet B eans—100- Day variety for sale at 
$2.50 pane, by J. W. Poole, Rt. 1, Smith- 
field, N. C. 
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Saturday, April 15, 1916] 


For Sale—Nice 
bushel. Ww. cE. 
New stock, 
$1. 50 bushel, 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1. 45. per 


bushel. I grow them = for seed. W. 
Ais Respe ss, Pungo, N. 


lot Soja 
Liv erman, 


Beans at $1,25 
Columbia, N. C, 








Late Florida Vely et Bean Seed, 
John Ww. Smoot, Fairfield, Fla. 





Send stai mp for 


Velvet: Bean circular and 
price list of all leading varieties. Brown- 
ing’s Seed !'arm, Helena, Ga, 

90-Day Velvet Beans—Select, strictly Al 
seed, bushel, $1.90; 5 and over, $1.75. G. 


Carleton, Grove Hill, Ala. 


- Early ) eckled Velvet Beans “for Sale— 
$1.85 bushel, well cleaned. Charter Oak 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Ala, 








Buy Your Early Speckled _ Velvet Beans 
direct fron. grower, thereby getting pure 
strain. $1.50 per bushel. Alexander Bros., 
OwasSa, é! 

For Sale--Choice Mammoth Yellow Soy 
beans for secd, sound and clean, at $1.35 per 
bushel, sacked, f.o.b. cars here, Ti 


Cony 


Stonewall, N. C. 


Fowler & 
100 Day or Early Speckled Velvet Beans— 








Solves fertilizer and feed problems. Beans 
and corn tine after oats. Recleaned, $1.50 
bushel. Inquire on lots. W. E. Cook, Ever- 
gre en, Aia. 

Alabama Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale— 
Of the early variety, $1.50 per bushel, any 
quantity, f.o.b. here, sacked in even weight 
two-bushel sacks, Rhodes Brothers, Geor- 


giana, Ala. 





bush- 
Full 
Don't 
Seed 


Velvet Bean Seed, New Crop—$2.50 
el; 5 bushels up $2.40, double sacked. 
information and sample for stamp. 
buy cheap bean . H. M. Taylor, 
Grower, Liovd, Fl: 


“Karly Speckled 100 Day Velvet Beans’— 


Grown and improved on my own farm for 
three conusccutive years, While they last, 
$1.50 per bushel; ten bushels and up, $1.40 
f.o.b. Cash with order. W. L. Woodall, 
Banker and Farmer, Kinston, Ala. 


Genuine 90- Day Speckled Velv et Bean— 
Showing « germination test of 90 per cent. 
The ordinary stock of Velvet Beans does not 
germinate over 60 to 70 per cent. 
our present stock lasts, we 
$1.65 A 1; 90e one-half bushel; 
Kirby Secd Company, Gaffney, S. 


50ce peck, 











Florida Velvet Bean 7 gg best due 
to the very fact that Florida is the home of 


this product and where it grows in all its 
glory and where the seed mature perfectly, 
making thom far superior to that grown in 


| bushel, $2.50. Ww. HH. 


| Cleveland 
| Dixie Fifi, 
| . 

1 twice 


| with big five-lock bolls, 
| thy vigorous 
| per acre, 
| dress 


As long as | 
offer them at | 


any other state, where the growing season 
is not long enough ordinarily to mature per- 
fect seed. You may buy seed cheaper fur- 
ther North but the difference is so slight | 


that you cannot afford to take the chance. 
5 Speckled and Late Speckled, $2 bush- 








; Chinese, $3 bushel, Clean, sound and 
first-class. Supply limited. Order today. 
Henry Kil: fore, Plant City, Fla. 

BERMUDA 





Ten sa s Bermuda grass roots “(enough 











for five res) $6, Henry Beatty, Toma- 
hawk, N. 
CABBAGE 
‘abbag Plants 25¢ 100; 500, S5c; 1,000, 








te bo, stpaid, Tidewater Plant Co., 
Franklin . 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; wn from best seed and well 
rooted, 7 ents per thousand. J. R. Davis, 


‘ 
Bartow, | 
Cabbag: 





Plants — Positively frostproof. 

















Our plant are well hardened, strong and 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee 
prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural 
directions if desired. Give me a trial order; 
will guarantee entire satisfaction. Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch. 
Price $1 per single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,000 at 
S0c; 5,000 to 10,000 at 75c per 1,000. Prices 
on large quantities quoted on application, 
W. Eb. Kivett; High Point, N. °C. 
CHUFAS 
Chufas fi Sale—ve per peck; $3 bushel, 
J. F. Barwick, Ayden, N. C. 





Gooa Seed C *hufas—$1 a peck; ; bus 
W. T. Williams, Rt. 2, Wakefield, 


CORN 


hel $3.50. 
N. C. 








Biggs’ 7 











Ear Prolific Seed Corn, $2 per 
bushel. ; c. McIntosh, Star, N. C. 
For -The Noah Biggs Prolific Seed 





Corn, $2 per 
Virginia. 


bushel. W. H. Vincent, Capron, 





Carefully selected field and ensilage seed 
corn Write for circular. S. W. Anderson, 









lee, Va 





Seed ¢ $1.50 per bushel. Flint vari- 
ety, big viclds, sample 


free. Owl Commer- 
cial Co., Quiney, Fla. / 
Boone sunty Seed Corn—Raised seventy 


i 
five bushels per acre on seventy acres. $2 
bushel. me Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va, 








Casey's Selected Thoroughbred White Corn 
$2 



















me £ n, small cob, heavy vielder. 
bushel: } <, 60c. W. B. Meeks, Crewe, Va. 

Varda in Stooling Seed Corn—Pure-bred, 
for seed. ‘ield selected, the best to be had, 
$2.50 bus express prepaid. E, C. McCary, 
Baldwyn. Miss. 

Biount Prolific, 22 years of scientific 
breeding trictly a two-eared variety, $2.75 
per bu Sample ear 10c, Gordon Wil- 
fong, Ne mn, N.S 

Hastin Prolific Seed Corn—Grown from 
best fielk lected seed. Largest eared pro- 
lifie corn 10wn, peck $1; bushel $4. G, E. 

bbitt, nderson, N. C. 

Seed ¢ i—Johnson's Prolific—Large two- 
eared va ty, developed by nineteen years’ 
field) sel d seed. Write for testimonials. 
J. D. Jo on, Garland, N. C. 

Rhodes Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—Pro- 
duces tw good ears with small cob and 
long graiis. Bred specially for the Gulf 


States, Price $2 
ment, % 


per bushel. 
Rhodes, Bay Minette, 


Prompt ship- 
Ala, 
Thompson's Prolific — Heavy 
1edium land, Yield of 70 bushels 
hout applying manure or fertili- 
rmination and satisfaction guar- 


Improv 
vielder o 
an acre 
zer. High 


anteed. elled $2 a bushel. H, Eastburn, 
Cartersville, Va. 

Choice ellow Dent, White Dent, Hickory 
King, Jolnson’s County White, Iowa Silver 
Mine Seed Corn, field selected T5e peck; $2 
bushel, "We will gladly submit samples of 


any the above 
Seed Company, 


varieties if requested. Kirby 


Gaffney, S. ¢ 


Biggs’ 


Seven Ear Corn—Originated, suc- 
cessfully grown and bred by Noah Biggs 
over 20 years. This highly prolific corn has 


made 175 bushels per 
always a good crop. 

cultural Department's 
this corn at Edgecombe 
highest as long as 
lished (six years). 

els; $1 peck. Mrs. 
Neck, IN, Gs 


acre, frequently 125, 
North Carolina Agri- 
latest report states 
Test Farm yielded 
records have been pub- 
$3 bushel; $5 two bush- 
Noah Biggs, Scotland 





CO" TON 
Redding's Select Cotton Seed for Sale—$1 
per bushel. Selwyn Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sunbeam  Cottonseed—Resistant to 
thracnose, $1.50 bushel, 
terdale, Ga, 








an- 
Jarman Farm, Por- 





Biggs 
riety in 


Prolific—The 


highest yielding va- 
Carolina. 


Selected seed, peck, 75c; 
Stevenson, Pungo- 
teague, Va. 

Seed—Broadwells Prolific, 50. 
Big Boll or Christopher, $1.25. 
long staple, $1.50. Seed pure and 
recleaned, 
Ga, 


Cotton | 





nan, 


Vandiver's Hes “avy y Fruiter—Stalks 
early, prolific, 
grower. Record four 
special price $3 per bushel. 
originator, Vandiver’s Seed 
Lav onia, Ga, 


Cook's Improved Big. ‘Boll, 





‘loaded 
heal- 
bales 

Ad- 
Farm, 


, Cleveland Big 


Boll and Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed, 
highly improved, and grown by the largest 
seed breeders in the state, and free of any 
disease, $1.50 per bushel; ten (10) bushel 


lots or over 
pany, 


$1.40 bushel. 
Gaffney, S.C, 


JOHNSON G RASS — 


Kirby Seed Com- 





Johnson Grass . bushel; 
hand gathered. Ala. 


Seed—$1.25 
King Pharr, 
PEANUTS 

For Sale—Spanish 
W. b.. Halt, 


per yg 
Catherine, 








and 
ireenville, N. 

Spanish Peanuts—Sixty bushels per 
wines give you large feed crop, 
necessary, $1.40 per bushel, 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Virginia Peanuts. 
Cc. 





acre; 
No fertilizer 
Wilson Bell, 














Seed Virginia Peanuts—$1 bushel cash, 
Five and over freight paid. Most prolific 
variety. Several hundred bushels. Will ex- 
chanae some for corn, peas, beans, cotton 
seed, Write for information, TT, P. Pearsall, 
Rocky Point, N. C. 

PEAS 

For Sale—Cow Peas, W. 1 Hall, , Green- 
ville, S. C. 

For Sale—The best peas, Brabham, Iron, 


w hippoorwill, Rood Bros., 


Omaha, Ga, 








For Sale—Choice ~ Blackeye Peas, $2 per 
bushel, Holland, Va. Address Joe E, Hol- 
land, Holland, Va. 

Clay and Taylor Peas—$1.40. Cane seed, 
; $1.10; sacked, f.o.b. D, W. Alexander, Con- 
} nelly Springs, N. C 

500 bushels mixed sound peas, $1.40 f.o.b. 
Conway, S. C.,_ certified check with order. 
| W. Percy Hardttick, Conway, S. C. 

Tron eh Speckle Peas $1.50 bushel, Brab- 


| ham, $1.7 








Mixed peas, $1.35 
srevenn & Williams, 


Sound, clean, 


Murray EB llaville, Ga, 





>; Whippoor- 
on other va- 
Conover, N. C. 


for Sale—Mixed, $1 
0. Write for price 
Catawba Produce Co., 
Peas for Sale—White, Iron, 
Unknown, New Era. If interested 

Wild-Johnson Hardware Co., Ft, 






as 


Bushels 
Bpeckled, 
write me, 
Deposit, Ala. 


1,000 1 





Califor nia Blackeye Pt as—The best. of 
vielders, the best table pea, used largely by 
hotels and restaurants, Get your seed from 


NY: ade A, Watson, 


Blackeyed White table and 
much more prolific than the 
$1.65; Whippoorwills, $1.30; 
Mixed, $1.20. A. H. Simms, 
Miss. 


Belton, S. Cc. 

field 
California 
Clays, $1 


JST, 


peas, 
pea, 
6255 


Pachuta, 








POTATOES 

: Sweet Potato Plants—aAll varieties, 
thousand, Fairvie w *_ Farm, Foley, Al 
Potato Plants—% 
Adams, Gibson, N. 






~ Norton 1 Yam | Sweet. 
per thousand, W. J. 

















Porto Rico Plants for Sate—$1.50 per 
thousand. Mrs. J. W. Dickson, Jesup, Ga. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants 
—$1.35 per thousand, W. P. Birt, Louise, 
Florida, 

Big Stem Jersey Swect Potato Seed—$1l 
per bushel. Sandhill Board of Trade, Aber- 
deen, N. C. 

Field selected seed. Improved Norton 


Yams, 80c. Gc. i, 
North Carolina. 
Care fully Se lec te a 
1.50 per thousand, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

100 Bushels Secd Irish Po 
Mountain), at $1.50 per 


Thompson, Chadbourn, 


‘Porto Rico Potato Slips 
Williamson & Dennis, 












atoes (Lookout 
bushel. T. E. Jones, 


| Fountain Inn, S. C. 





Jersey Sweet or Triumph Potato Slips— 
$1.50 per thousand, f. o.b. Molino, Fla. G. 
S. Turnipseed, Quinctte, Fla. 





Sweet Potato Plants ariv Triumph, Por- 





| to Rico Yam, Nancy Hall, per thous- 
and. M. Re Lindsey, W aldo, la, 
Triump h, “Porto Rico, Nancy “Hall Sweet 


| Potato 


Plants, $1.25 per 
ties less. D. M. 


thousand. MQuanti- 
McFarren, Foley, Ala. 


Seed Swi © t Potatoes—From selected stock, 





Nancy Hall, Early Triumph, Queens and 
Yams. Write for prices. Yoder Bros., Hick- 
ory, N.C, 

Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Triumph Potato 


Slips—$1.50 per the 
to name, 50,000 
plants, $1 per 
ville, Fla. 


Guaranteed true 
3eauty tomato 
Price, Gaines- 


usand, 
Redfield 
thousand, N. 





Potato Slips—Bunch Yam, $1.75 per 1,000; 
Early Triumph $1.50 per 1,000. Special price 
on orders. over 5,000, S. W. Pankey, Stark- 








ville, Miss. 

Triumph and Queen Seed Sweet Potatoes; 
small, mostly from vine cuttings, $1 per 
bushel. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 


| North Carolina, 


Genuine Sweet “Potato Plan 





—Porto Rico, 


Patesaw, Norton, Queen Yams, Negrochokes, 
and Spanish, $1.50 per 1,000. Reference: 
| American National Bank. Square deal; hon- 


+ est count. 


Above prices f.o.b. express here. 
Will deliver by parcel post at $1.75 per 1,000. 
G. W. Smith, Cordele, Ga, 





Georgia Belle Farms, New- 
| tato 
; teed = be as 





“Early Triumphs'’’—Yellow Skin Potato. 
Earliest known, best keepers, highest yield- 
ers, $3 per 3-bushel crate. Gordon Wilfong, 


Newton, N. C. 


For Sale—Millions of Sweet Potato Plants, 
I grow all leading varieties, No 
Safe delivery. Write for prices. M. 
Hawthorne, Fla, 


Preston's “Phi 
single thousand; 





E. Jolly, 





$1.50 per 
cheaper.  Illus- 


potato, 
lots, 





tavwer 








waiting, | 


trated catalog free. Fred M. Preston, Pine | 
Castle, Florida. 

Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.75 per 1,000. | 
Less on over 5,000. Send orders early and } 
avoid the rush. Terms cash H. L. Her- 
man, Newton, m © 

Potato Plants ancy Hall, Triumph, Por- 
to Rico and Myers’ Early, $1.50 per 1,000. 
After June 1,000, Myers Seed & 


Ist $1 per 
Plant Co., Tifton, G 


Nancy Hall and 








Triumph Potato Plants— 
$1.75 to $1.50 per thousand. Better book 
your order now and not be disappointed, 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


For § Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Zico po- 
plants—pure variety. Plants guaran- 
represented, $1.50 per thous- 


and, - B. Roberts, Graham, Fla, 

Sweet. Potato “Slips — Nancy Hall, | Porto 
Rico, Triumph, Jersey, $1.25 per thousand. 
Ten years’ experience. Stock a 


the bes J. R. Bartow, Fla 


Nancy ‘Hall, , Triumph, and Porto Rico, Po- 
Plants—Now ready $1.60 per 1,000; 
5,000 for $7.5 Prompt shipment guaran- 
teed. W. W. Morri is, Fort Green, Fla. 

Famous John Barringer Pride Potato 
Plants—Nancy Hall, Catawba Yams, $1.50 
per thousand. Expect to use paper boxes to 
ship. John Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


Potato Plants—Per 1,000, May 
Nancy Halls, $1.45; Red Nose, $1.35; White 
or Yellow. Yams, $1.30. And order please. 
Miss Jessie Murray, Catawba, N. C. 


Davis, 














delivery: 








Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$1.25 
per thousand; 10,000 and up $1 per thousand, 
Prompt shipment and 
teed. L. T. Rhodes, Bay 


Booking Orders for 
Plants—Nancy Hall, 
Queen, Bunch Yam, and Norton 
per 1,000. Crow & Brogdon, 

Potato Plants—Early 
$1.50 per 1,000; 
over. Prompt 
guaranteed, 


Minette, Ala. 


Fifty Million 
Porto Rico, 





Southern 
Yam, $1.50 
Seville, Ga. 
Improved Triumph, 
special prices on 10,000 and 
shipment and_ satisfaction 
i, A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala, 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Doo- 
ley Yams, $1.50 thousand: very low price on 
large lots, Best plants; prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Chas. W. Miller, 
Plant City, Fla. 








Genuine 


satisfaction guaran- | 





| Packed full 


Potato | — 


(25) 553 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooly Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam and Providence, Prices by express, 500 


for $1.00, $1.75 per thousand; 10,000 and 
over, $1.60 per thousand; 20,000 and over, 
$1.50 per thousand, We guarantee good 
strong plants, prompt shipment and pure 
varieties Order today, Jenkins Plants Co., 
Sumner, Ga, 

Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, - Dooley — Yam, 
Porto Rico Yam, Early Triumph, Bunch Yel- 
low Yam, Short vine bunch yam, or “Bras- 
well’s Favorite.” Old Fashion Yellow Yam, 
Parcel post or express prepaid; 2nd zone, 
$1.75; 8rd zone, $1.85; 4th zone, $2. Ready 
April 15th, First come first served. Nine 


prizes to be 
Pickens, Mi: 


given away. B. S. Braswell, 








“SU ‘DAN GRASS 


Wi rite for “Cire ular and Price: s “on “Ce ertific d 
Sudan seed. Durham Seed House, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

—P ure Tennessee | grow n “Sudan. “Grass § Seea— 
Yields 4°to 8 tons per acre, one bushel, seeds 
10 to 15 acres. Write for literature, F, Al- 
lensworth, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an acre on 
seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of high- 
class say known, Wonderful drouth-resister, 
You never have to buy feed for your stock. 
As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 
profit. Get the only authoritive book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 
of valuable information for ev- 

Price 25¢c stamps.—David B. 
Robstown, Texas. 








ery farmer. 
Clarkson, 





SU GAR CANE SEED 


~ Japanese 
bushel. 


Sy rup 
Bellhaven 


Cane 
Farm, 


Seed—Gallon or 
Johnson City, 





DS AND PI 
eans —Selected stock, 
Prices rey ae H. tg New Bern, N. C. 
Big lot Amoor River Privet at the 
prices ever offered. L. A. Reynolds, 
mons, N, C. 


ANTS | 











lowest 
Clem- 


Gladiola “Bulbs—Direct from “Holland, “Bbc 


dozen, postpaid in North Carolina. Farmers 
Seed House, Salisbury, N. Cc 

Personally selected Eden Gem Cantaloupe 
seed, Price by mail: 8 ounces 25¢; pound 


$1.05. W. P. Henle 
150 Bushels Sound, 
$1.65 per bushel. 


Johns, N. Cy 








( ‘lean 3rabham 1 Peas— 
Japanese Curie Seed 50c 
per peck. J. Frank Williams, Sumter, S. Cc. 

For Sale—Field Peas and Chufas, Clean, 
sound field peas and chufas seed. Write for 
prices. Powell & Company, Vineland, N. Cc. 








Free Potato Plants—Any one 
an order for ten thousand 


sending me 
Porto Rico at 





$1.40 thousand, I will give one thousand 
genuine Nancy Hall free, Plants ready now, 
Uv. L. White, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, .and Triumph _ varieties, $1.50 per 
thousand, Special prices on large quanti- 
ties. I guarantee sound plants and safe de- 


livery. E. Rabun, 


Tifton, Ga, 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—Good ~ plants 
from pure selected seed, very prolific, has a 
tine flavor, brings top market prices. By ex- 
press $1.40 per thousand, 5,000 for $6.50, 
Stoo Plant Co., Johns Island, s. Cc. 

Hall, South- 
Most productive; 
delivery. $1.40 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy y 
ern Queen, Catawba Yam. 
finest paonen May to July 











thousand; 5,000 up, $1.25 thousand. Booking 
order now. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. Cc, 
Sweet Potatoe s—Nancy Hall, Norton Yam, 


Porto Rico Yam, Red Spanish, Early Tri- 
umph Prolific Yam, all graded stock sced 
potatoes, 90c; eating $1 bushel. Advise 


Bennett, 


Plants—Heated and irrigat- 
ed beds. Be ready to ship 15th of April. All 
varieties. Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos a spec- 
ialty. $1.50 per thousand. Orders receive 
prompt attention. , W. C. Cannon, Sylvester, 
Georgia. 


shipping in barrels, os Ei Clio, &., €, 


Sweet Potato 


Early Triumph sweet potato plants, ear- 
liest, most productive, hardiest, short vine, 
most profitable, now ready for shipment. 
Bend for catalog or order now. Price $1.50 
per thousand, L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, 
Alabama, 








Am booking orders for millions of Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico and Norton Yam potato 
plants $1.35 per thousand up to four thous- 
and from four thousand up $1.25 per thous- 
and. Reference: Ashburn Bank. G. N. Jones, 
Ashburn, Ga. 





Improved Nancy Halls — Our 
grown from secd that have been improved 
for years on our own farms. We grow this 
variety exclusively which insures the purest 
type. Per thousand, $1.75. J. F. Ratliff & 


plants are 


Son, Blackbear, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri- 
uph, Nancy Hall and the famous “Bradley 
Yam” a great producer and quality not 


thousand, express or 
Orders booked now. E. 
Miss. 


equalled, $1.75 per 
cel post prepaid, 
Linam, Pickens, 


par- 
Ww 





Potato Plants—Millions. 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley, $1.60 per 1,000; 
10,000 up $1.50. Dealers wanted. Healthy 
plants. Prompt shipment guaranteed, Give 
me your order, Catalog free. G. D. Moore, 
The Plant Man, Hawthorn, Fla. 

Potato Plants—Ten 
1st, throughout season. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico 
Southern Queen, $1.60 


Nancy Halls, 





millions ready April 
Now booking orders, 
Early Triumph, 
thousand; ten thous- 





and and over $1.50. Can ship promptly. 
Satisfaction guuaranteed., Reference: Ex- 
change Bank. H. A. Pitts, Cerdcle Ga. 
Sweet Potato Plants—Ready now. Im- 
proved Early Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, Yellow Yains, and Providence. Order 
direct from grower and get prompt ship- 
ment ot good strong plants. Prices $1.75 
1.9060; ‘ots 16006 and over $1.60 thousand, 
Pooklet free. Eimpire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 





Plants—We have some of 
obtainable of Nancy Hall, 
Rico Yam and Triumph. 
We bed only large well selected seed and 
not a lot of strings and culls that are not 
worth feeding to hogs, much less seed, which 
is the case with many so-called plant grow- 
ers. Our price is $1.25 per 1,000 any quanti- 
ty. No order accepted for less than thou- 
sand. If strong well rooted plants are want- 
ed early, order now. Delivery made any 
time you wish. Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, 
Florida, 


Early Potato 
the finest strains 
Dooly Yam, Porto 











Cabbage “Plants—75 cents per thousand. 
Special price large lots. Also tomato, pep- 
per, strawberry, etc. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 





Velvet and Mam- 
Cane seed for sale. 
Hattaway & Co., 


Cc owpeas—All varie ties, 
moth Yellow Soja Beans, 
Ask for delivered prices. 
Spartanburg, Ss. c. 


For Sale—The 
seed, Selected 
bought and sold. 
G. Mumford, 

Yokohama, 
bushel, $3.50; 
crop extra 


‘famous ( Culpepper “Cotton 
seed peanuts, field peas 
Corn bagged or bulk. H. 
Ayden, N. C, 

earliest 
Clay 
early 





Velvet 
peas, $1.50; 
peas, $2 


Beans, per 
Wood's two- 
Claude Lachi- 








cotte, Waverly Mills, S.C. 
Nitrogen-Bacteria—For inoc ulating cow- 

peas, beans, clovers, ete, Acre $1; 5 acres 

$4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh, Lockhart 


Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga, 
1,000, 300, 
vines 10 cents each, 
Plants, $1 per 1,000. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Aroostook County “Maine 
ish Potatoes, $1.75 bushel; 
bag. Yellow 
$2.50 bushel, 
noy 8: 
One 
hams, 


Strawberry Plants—$1.80 per 
postpaid, for $1. Grape 
Frostproof Cabbage 
John Lightfoot, E. 


Grown Seed Ir- 
$4 per 150 pound 
Danver Onion Sets 75e peck; 
Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- 








thousand bushels peas, 
Whippoorwills and Mixed. Also quan- 
tity Ninety-Day Velvet beans. Bright and 
sound, Write for samples. E. J. Tucker, 
Lumpkin, Ga, 


Irons, Brab- 





Yor Sale—Cc owpe as. Iron, U nknow fi; 
Whippoorwill and Mixed. Peanuts: Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Spanish and Valencias, Chu- 
fas, Soy Beans, Velvet Beans, Jeffreys & 
Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples. 
Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your Station. R. G. Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 


“Frostproof Cabbage Plants—$1_ f for 50¢ 500, 
postpaik he for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4 a 
$5,000; 50 for 10,000, by express 
have the Queen of E verbe aring Straw be oe 
and the Earliest Giant Strawberry. 760 
booklet. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


1, Re d, 





in Yuma 





ye 





Tomato, 





Langdon Earliana Black Beauty 


Eggplant, and Pepper plants, seedbed, trans- 
planted and potted. Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, Beet, Parsley, Strawberry, Sage, 


Thyme and Mint plants, Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots. Booklet free, Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Lead- 


ing varieties. All orders shipped day re- 
ceived, 500 postpaid $1, By express 1,000 
$1.25; 5,000 and over $1 thousand. Leading 
varicties swect potato plants ready after 
March 20th, $1.75 thousand: lots 10,000 and 
over $1.60 thousand, Booklet free. Postal 
Plant Co., Adel, Ga. 

Recleaned Amber and Orange Cane Seed, 
$1 per bushel; Sugar Drip, for syrup, $2 











bushel, 75e peck. Japanese Ribbon cane seed 
for syrup, 6¢ pound. German millet Tennes- 
see grown, 5¢ pound. Dwarf E tape, 10¢ 
pound, Sound Mixed Clay Peas, bush- 
el; Brabham Peas, $1.45 bushel, Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

In Early Maturing, Clean, Plump, N. W. 
Texas grown seed we quote you: Ten pounds 
each of Seeded Ribbon Cane, Black Hull 


White Kaffir, 
Higaria, fifty 
ern Express 
greatest syrup 
and the other 
more forage for the 


Shrock Sorghum and 
pounds, prepaid to any South- 
Station for $4.50. The first is 
vielder among the sorghums 
forty pounds will produce 
seed than you ever saw. 


Feterita, 


Order quick, while supply lasts. Money 
promptly returned if sold out. The Sweet- 
water Seed & Grain Company, Sweetwater, 
Texas. 
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JGRESSIVE FARMER 


OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50, club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16,"" means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction’ complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Let Farmers and Farm Boys Try for Our 
$2500 in Corn Prizes 


E CONTINUE to get letters asking us to state the conditions of our 

W one-acre and five-acre corn contests. For the one-acre contest the 

conditions are simply that the boy or some member of his family 

shall be a Progressive Farmer subscriber, shall enter the regular Govern- 

ment corn club work and observe its rules. The Progressive Farmer im- 

poses no additional regulations whatever, but will award its nearly $2,000 

worth of prizes in accordance with reports made by official corn club 
agents. 

Now for the five-acre contest, open to all farmers who are Progressive 
Farmer subscribers and their sons—no age limit. The farmer may culti- 
vate and fertilize the corn as he wishes. We shall ask simply that a record 
of the work and expense be made to us when the yield is reported. We 
shall print later the rules for measuring the yield, so as to insure uni- 
formity and fairness. Just go ahead and make as much corn as you can 
on five acres, and if you make more than any other Progressive Farmer 
reader, you will receive the $100 cash prize offered by Mr. R. H. Stockton, 
of the Majestic Manufacturing Co., and the $100 in goods offered by the 
Charles Williams Stores, New York City, and one ton of cottonseed meal. 
Then the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond, Va., offers a half ton 
of fertilizer for the best five-acre yield made in each state; and the Inter- 
state Cottonseed Crushers’ Association offers a half ton of cottonseed 
meal for the best five-acre yield made in each (or in some cases sections 
of states), the requirements in this case being that the corn must be fer- 
tilized with manure from animals fed some cottonseed meal or with some 
meal itself. 

Give your boy an acre, you take five acres, and let’s show the world 
what the South can do in making corn. 
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You don’t have to worry about what to have for dinner this 
time next year, if your pantry shelves are well stocked with 
home-canned fruits and vegetables. 

age what you want for each occasion—when company comes in unexpected- 
ly, or when fresh fruits and vegetables are not available. 


You can serve your family and friends with a delicious and wholesome meal 
on short notice, and make money by selling the surplus in your home town. 


Our Home Canning process is simple and economical. Order an Enterprise 
Canner today, or write for catalog and recipes. 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., Dept. D, Nashville, Tenn. 


A Million Dollar Concern with 58 Years’ Experience 











Housekeeping 


| The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
| 


| (Concluded from page 16, this issue) 


| body, suppose you eliminate them.” 

“Mine,” said Bessie, is “stewed 
prunes, creamed chipped beef, pop- 
overs and postum.” 

“ll have grapefruit and minced 
chicken in cream sauce on toast, and 
rice and strawberry jam and choco- 
late,” declared Alice. 

“That surely is fine,” said Dan, “but 
hot apple sauce, corn flakes, broiled 
ham, baked potatoes, hot rolls and 
coffee are grand for a big fellow, who 
has the chores to do before break- 
fast—three miles to school after it. 
Couldn’t I have chops or steak?” 

“No, indeed, they are too heavy for 
breakfast dishes.” 

“The only directions I am going to 
| give to you three cooks,” said Aunt 
| Margaret, “is to get everything ready 
| tonight. Those of you who have 
cooked cereals will be sure to have 
them in the fireless cooker overnight. 
You will have the meat for the hash 
put through the meat chopper and 
in the ice-box; the bacon will be slic- 
ed; the Irish potatoes peeled and 
ready; and it goes without saying 
that that kindling and wood will be 
on hand for use without a moment’s 
delay. 
| “Now, Martha and Dan, I want to 

tell you about setting the table. Be 

more particular about the breakfast 
table than you would if it were din- 
ner or supper; an attractive table 
counts very much when appetites are 
| fickle or active exercise has not yet 
induced hunger. Be sure to have at 
the plate one teaspoon each for fruit, 
cereal, coffee; a knife for the butter, 
anda fork for the hash or bacon, if 
there be either. Place them very 
straight, the forks at the left hand, 
the knives and spoons at the right. 
Always remember that those things 
which are strictly for service are 
placed carefully and evenly, while 
those for luxury are arranged artis- 
| tically. 

| “Be sure your table iinen is white, 
| well ironed and shows no crease ex- 
| cept in those places where it has been 
| carefully folded. I think a low bowl 
| with some of those nasturtiums from 
| the window box would be very pretty 
and fresh looking. Be sure to have 
a fresh glass of water setting at the 
tip end of the knife. 

“Listen, Dan and Martha, this is to 
be a family breakfast. Now the ques- 
tion is, shall we pretend that it is a 
household in which no servant is kept 
and where, therefore, almost every- 
thing is on the table or the serving 
table, beside the mother; or shall we 
pretend we keep a maid to wait on 
the table?” 

“Let’s pretend we have a maid,” 
said John. “We have one at our 
house, and I want to know how she 
| should do it.” 

“The first rule,” said Aunt Mar- 
| garet, “is to have everything which 
should be cold, very cold, and every- 
thing which should be hot, very hot. 
Therefore be sure to have the plat- 
ters, vegetable dishes, and plates on 
which hot food is to be served, quite 
warm. Have the fruit on the table 
| when you call the people to break- 
| fast, each on a plate in front of the 
| guest. Have the napkin at the side 
| of the plate and not under it. I shall 
| sit at the head of the table and be 
| mother. When everyone has eaten 
| the fruit, I shall touch the bell. You 
come in with your little tray on 
| which is a doily, in the left hand; 
take the fruit plate from the right of 
the guest putting one, two or three 
on the tray as is convenient. You 
must never, never pile up the dishes 
|in the dining-room, not even slip the 
spoon, knife or fork off before you 
get to the kitchen. When you have 
taken out the fruit bring in the ce- 
real in a vegetable dish, place it di- 
rectly in front of your father at the 
other end of the table, and as many 
plates and serving saucers as there 
are people at the table. He will serve 
a portion for each person. You will 
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not pass that; we can do it ourselves. 

shall start the cream and sugar 
down the table. When that is eaten 
I shall touch the bell again, and you 
will remove this course and bring in 
the hot platter on which the bacon 
and eggs are. Do not pile one egs 
on top of another, and be sure to 
garnish the dish with a little parsley. 

“Whoever sits to the left of your 
father can serve the fried apples. 
Have the corn meal gems on a big, 
round plate, be sure they are piping 
hot. Of course, you will have the 
butter on the table when we sit down. 
It must be aclean, square fresh piece, 
never what is left from the lump, used 
the night before at supper. English 
peopie take away these plates and 
serve marmalade. It is a custom that 
is extending more and more to Amer- 
ican families; it is a very good one, 
as the marmalade supplies a quickly 
available source of heat and energ 
to the body. 

“Tf anyone empties his glass of wa- 
ter shall we take it to the kitchen 
and fill it again?” 

“No, indeed. Have a pitcher. Reach 
very carefully over and pour into the 
glass. If it is inconvenient to do this, 
pick up the glass, fill it at the back 
of the chair and replace it.” 

“Shall I bring in the coffee”? ask- 
ed Martha. 

“Oh, no, indeed. It would get cold, 
coming from the kitchen. They just 
serve the coffee in the kitchen in 
boarding houses and at banquets and 
big parties. Mother always serves 
the coffee and so I shall do it.” 

“It is a matter of custom as to 
whether one shall let everyone add 
his own creain and sugar or not, but 
I shall ask each person and put it in, 
as it blends so much better with the 
coffee for being in the cup first. Be 
sure to have a pitcher of scalding hot 
but not boiled milk for anyone who 
may want his coffee diluted. Of 
course, Billy will not have any coffee. 
He will have milk, but since we have 
everything easily digested at break- 
fast time and have no chops or fried 
potatoes and Rilly is seven years old, 
he can have some of everything ex- 
cept coffee. 

“Martha, since you are the maid, be 
sure vou have a wash dress, a clean, 
white apron and a neat, little cap on 
your head. Dan, you will want a 
white apron and white cap.” 





Cropping Systems for the South: Why 
Crops Should Be Rotated 


(Concluded from page 6, this issue) 


building rotation, the only objection 
being that no hay crop is provided 
for the stock on the farm. 

In the Central Gulf states lespe- 
deza or Japan clover may often be 
profitably used in place of peas as a 
hay crop after oats; in the lower half 
of the Cotton Belt velvet beans may 
be substituted for peas in the corn; 
or soy beans may be planted after the 
oat crop or with the corn in place of 
peas. These crops do not vary great- 
ly in their ability to gather nitrogen 
from the air, and the one should be 
used that appears best adapted to lo- 
cal conditions. 

Where tobacco, rice or sugar cane 
is the main crop grown, no very de- 
finite rotation systems have been 
worked out. Too much organic ni- 
trogen has a had effect on the quality 
of tobacco, and for this reason farm- 
ers do not find it advisable to pre- 
cede it with heavy crops of the le- 
eumes. In Louisiana sugar growers 
sometimes follow the practice of 
growing two or three crops of cane 
followed by one of corn and peas, 
though this is evidently insufficient to 
maintain the nitrogen content of the 
soil. 

Summing up, we would say that the 
most essential thing about any crop 
rotation is that it include as many le- 
gumes as possible, and that these be 
plowed under whenever practicable 
Doing this will add enormously to 
our soil fertility, cut our fertilizer 
bills 75 per cent, and result in a land | 
of rich*farmers. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








“DOT AND ROCK” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

E TAKE The Progressive Farmer 

and the Youth’s Companion and 
think they are the two best papers 
published. We are going to try hard- 
er this year to do like The Progress- 
ive Farmer says than ever. Papa 
makes good crops when the seasons 
are right. This year he is going to 
plant some Florida poor land corn, a 
kind that makes two ears to the stalk, 
velvet beans, peanuts, cane, potatoes, 
etc. He has had the Triumph potato 
several years. He has a small plot in 





bur clover that is beautiful. He also 
has a pecan orchard. 

Mamma raises chickens. She has 
most a hundred hens and friers and 
gets a lot of eggs. The hens have 


the run of the Bermuda pasture. 

I have joined the pig club, but 
haven’t got my pig yet. My older 
brother is going to raise a pig and my 
sister may join the tomato club. 

I am sending you a kodak view of 
our church and schoolhouse at Little 
Oak. My younger sister, Frances, 
and I are in the picture. We nick- 
named each other when we first com- 
menced talking. I called her “Dot” 
and she called me “Rock.” The pic- 
ture has been made more than a year, 


ite from 


which aluminum ware is 

made, 
Now we come to the wonderful 
things from the old ocean. A shark 


weighing 10,383 pounds, 460 years old, 
36 feet long, and if I remember right, 
it was captured in 1905. There were 
four other kinds of sharks—hammer- 
head, tiger, short-nose, and man-eat- 
ing. The alligator was alive. They 
also showed alligator eggs, one with 
the little alligator just hatching out. 
There were two sea tortoises. The 
shell is used for making ladies’ combs, 
hair pins, etc. They told us that 
when the shell was taken from the 
tortoise another shell would grow, 
but after the first shell they were not 
good for making combs. 

There were many things to interest 
school boys and girls, and I am glad 
they gave us a chance to see them 
for a dime. 

JANIE SCOTT (Age 11). 

Arlington, Ga. : 





Likes Admiral Peary’s Motto 


AM a boy of 17 years; of this I 

have spent 14 years in a small city, 
ethe remaining three, contrary to my 
expectations, I have spent happily on 
our plantation in “Old Tatnall”, one 
of the leading counties of Georgia. 

















LLP Le 
so the little trees are larger now, and 
so are we. We are making pine- 
straw baskets at school now. We 
have a work bench, but haven’t done 
any manual training this year. We 
have taken two second prizes at the 
Pike County Fair. We were in the 
parade last year and had a fine time. 
We had talks by Dr. Thach of Au- 
burn, Governor Henderson and oth- 
ers. It was an inspiring sight. When 
the band struck up “Dixie,” Dr. Mc- 
Cartha, with his face aglow raised 
his hand for us to stand. They had 
some fine cattle there, but they came 
from the North. My oldest sister is 
off teaching. We are always glad 
when she comes home. 

RUSKIN McPHERSON. 





A GEORGIA DEMONSTRATION 
CAR 


~ 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
N TUESDAY and Wednesday of 
last week, a car which contained 
specimens of produce from the land 
and sea of Georgia, exhibited here. 
The car was gotten up and arranged 
under the direction of the 
Oranges, apples, peaches, 
cherries, grapefruit, 





Georgia 
plums, 
pomegranates, 


and many other fruits, also pea- 
nuts, pecans, walnuts and many 
nuts. They had corn, popcorn, cot- 
ton, wheat, rye, oats, barley, Irish 


potatoes, sweet potatoes. There were 
fruits and vegetables canned by the 
boys and girls of the canning club. 
They had different kinds of wood— 
chinaberry, pine, oak, blackgum, 
Sweetgum, mulberry, plum, peach, 
and many other kinds. Nine different 
kinds of mineral. One was the baux- 





OAK SCHOOL 





AND CHURCH 

When my father first came to the 
farm I said I would never stay in the 
country, but since then my mind has 
completely changed. 

At first it was very lonesome to me, 
being accustomed as I was to noise 
and clatter of the city streets and 
leaving all my town friends, but after 
a few months | had made friends of 
the horses, cattle, and other stock in- 
cluding a faithful dog. The animals 
proved to-be as true in many ways as 
my friends of the city and I soon 
learned to love them, and now I am 
not so very lonesome and it is now 
and forever (if possible) the farm for 
me, 


I attend school in the small city 
from which we moved and we have 
an enrollment of 200, a large brick 
building with something like 100 


shade trees of various kinds over the 
campus, 

I have the honor of being the best 
debater and story writer of my 
school, of which I am justly proud. 
On the 15th of April, the Tatnall 
Field Day exercises are to be held in 


Collins. If any of you can come, we 
extend you a hearty welcome. My 
teacher has selected me for the 440 


yards dash, representing the Collins 
High School, and I intend to do as I 


have always done—‘“‘my best.” 
Admiral Peary’s quotation is fine 
for anyone, guess all saw it in The 


Progressive Farmer. 


make one.” 


“Find a way or 


DEWEY LYNN. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 





The men who lead are the men who read, 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN | 











ABE MARTIN’S PHILOSOPHY 

S A rule I don’t take of the 

so-called “feature daily pa- 
pers but there’s one of them that I look for 


much notice 


comics” in 


every day as industriously as I do my tooth | 
brush: and Colgate’s Dental Cream.—‘‘Abe | 
Martin.” 

Like Shakespeare, he ‘“‘never repeats’? yet 
he never fails to say something worth while, | 
The other day he said: | 


“After a country egg gits away from 
th’ gentle influences o’ 
in with a bad lot.” 

folks 
how 


home it soon falls | 
If you the | 
people in 
eggs, 
vegetables would 
local clubs and 
produce direct to them, i 

Two of the this subject I 
have ever seen are “How to Grow, Pack and 


living in 
much 
and enjoy 


country only 
realized 
want 
and 


cities need, | 
butter, chickens 


lose no 


fresh 
you time in 
forming shipping your fresh 


best books on 


Ship Vegetables for Profit’ and “Farm to | 
Home Selling.’’ | 
The first is by Chris Reuter of New Or- 
leans, I.a., one of our best advertisers and one 
of the best secedsmen in the South. In addi- 
tion to instructions as to how to grow and 
market vegetables the book is filled full of 
valuable information as to planting, spray- 


ing, seed required per acre, 
The latter, ‘Farm to 
sued by Hinde & Paper Co., of 
Ohio, who are advertising their par- 
cel post shipping boxes with us right along. 
Both of these books ought to be in every 
Progressive Farmer home and will be cheer- 
fully sent for the asking. Tell them I told 
you so, 


ete, 
Home Selling’ is is- 
Dauch San- 


dusky, 


When the books come, read them, pass 
them to your neighbors and then—keep your 
eggs from “falling into bad Sell 
city people direct and 


company.” 
get good prices. 





LET THIS POOR MAN ALONE 
O* March 13, Mrs, J. Walter Perry, of 
Okisko, N. C,, sent us 
little 13 advertisement of 
eggs in two issues of our paper. 
On March 29th, I got the following pitiful 
postcard from her husband: 
“My wife put an ad in 
week for Pekin duck eggs, 
received an order before we 
showing first insertion, I have corns on my 
feet and it’s about to walk me down deliv- 
ering eggs to the express office. We get all 
the letters in the post office some days,” 


$2.08 to insert a 


word Pekin duck 


your paper last 


and (actually) 
got our paper 


I couldn’t keep from laughing at 
man's awful fix. While 
pain (for a corn is the 
I had to laugh. It 
Blue-Jay corn 
of the fellow 
track. 

Let rest awhile, 
somebody else. 


this poor 
I felt for him in his 
worst pain on earth) 
reminded me of the 
advertising—the 
down a hot 


plaster 


walking 


one 
railroad 


him folks, and jump on 





SLIP UP ON HER 


RS. Hutt 
addressed to Miss 
King, Route 3, Arlington, Texas: 
“IT have a lot of beautiful 
dining table covers, 
pieces, ete, Do 
sell them? I 
them there. 


sends me the letter 


Frederika 


following 
her by 
erochet work, 


such as dresser scarfs, 


center you know where I 


far 
\ny 


can am so town [I 


will be 


from 


can't sell advice 


appreciated.”’ 


I don't know whether an advertisement in 
our paper for crochet work would pay, but 
I have an idea it would, 

Miss King doesn’t know that I am _ pub- 
lishing her letter. Stip up on her, folks, and 


ask her for samples, prices, ete. 





Maybe we 


can prove to her and hundreds of others 
that “being so far from town doesn’t mean 
much with a great paper like ours ready to 
make the trip every Saturday 

Women and girls are not barred from ad- 
vertising, They ean do it just as success- 
fully as men, 

Hav you crochet work for sale? If so— 
try our classified columns, 


THROWING BOUQUETS 
N ADVERTISER of 
shipped a 
her, 
trying to 


pure - bred pigs 
lady a pig that didn’t 


many valuable 


certain 
We 
get 
two 


satisfy spent hours 
and they 


little children—neither be- 


them together 


scrapped like 


ing willing to do the big, fair, broad-minded 
thing. She called him a “crook” and he | 
said she wasn’t honest. 

The lady got mad and stopped her paper 
and—we kicked the advertiser out. 

And all about an $8 runt that the adver- 
tiser shipped because the lady wanted a 
“cheap” pig and a ‘“‘special price!” 

And now—we can go ahead and work. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





(27) 555 


Cotton 


There is always a big-demand for 
the best grades of Cotton. Get tire 
best seed from “purebred” Cotton 
Planters since it is just as easy and 
twice as profitable to feed a “pure- 
bred” Cotton Plant as it is to feed 
a low-grade Lint Producer. Don’t 
forget that Nitrate doubles the yield 
of Cottonseed as well as Lint. 


If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton and you will have money, 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock you will have a better 
chance to make money all around. 


Send post card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 













Made from highest quality 
APOLLO- KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized 
Sheets, in all standard pat- 
terns of Formed Roofing 
and Siding Products. 


These products are Srogece’, durable, 
reasonable in cost, satisfactory—accept f 
no substitute. Sold by weight by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. Look for th 
Keystone added below Apollo stencil, 
indicating that Copper Steel is used 
APOLLO-K d 


fing, Siding, Culverts, Silos, Cis- 
terns, Tanks, Flumes, Sheds, Bins, and 





all forms of exposed sheet metal work, 
Write for a free copy of our ‘Better 
Buildings’’ booklet containing build- 
ing plans and valuable information. 


» AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, &.:.”- 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mexican $75 
June Corn Per. Bu. 


Order NOW some of this 


Seed Corn 


f] that thrives with little 
@ rainfall. Large eared 
type averaging two cars 
to stalk. Excellent for feed. 


Plant After Grain 
Crop is Harvested 


The right corn for late planting 
after wheat and oats—can be plant- 
ed in stubble, Use it for replanting 
where other plantings failed. 


40 to 50 Bushels 
To Acre 


I made 70 bushels per acre after 
grain was harvested. Or- 
der today. Price, $2.50 
per bushel, Cash. 


J. M. GIBERT, Planter 


Shaw, Mississippi 


MORE ENGINE VALUE 


WITTE 1916 MODEL 2—~2- 
4 Me 


B90 DAYS TRIAL 































A post card brings Free Book, ‘‘How to 
} Judge Engines.’’ Tells ‘‘inside facts’’ about 
| the engine business. Don’ i 
any price till you get this b 
EO. H. WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2357 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
2357 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, 


buy any engine at 
ook. 

















made just like the finest automobile springs. 
absorb alithe bumps, jars and jerks of rough, uneven 
roads, and change an ordinary wagon into an easy- 
riding spring wagon. A-seton your wagon will enable 
fp you to get your perishable produce to market f 
Ulin first class conditionalways. Insiston Har- 


ivey’s. Ifyourdealer can't supply you write} 
us forfree catalog and price list. 


Harvey Spring Co.,738-17th St., Racine, Wis 
tas 


J 

















No 


such 
_ power 





35 horsepower 


Oe: } @ 
T™ EE | in any | 


: ) SF - \ other 
| | car 
Roadster $675 


Model 83 B—f. o. b. Toledo 


unless 


This is the car which is outselling—virtually two for ou a 
one—any other car which sells for $450 or more. y p VY 
And the principal reason is power. 


No other car at anywhere near its price is anywhere 
near so powerful. 


nearly 


In fact you must pay nearly $200 more for as much 
power in any other car. 


As a rule, prices vary according to power, 


This $695 Overland is the one big, important, out- 
standing exception to the rule. 


It is priced way below its power class. 


All last summer, when this car sold for $750, we 
were 20,000 to 40,000 cars behind orders. 


No car has yet appeared to dispute supremacy with 
this one. 


And this one has been improved and the price lowered. 


Though we trebled our production, the demand kept 
up all winter and consumed our output. 


Another heavy shortage this spring is almost certain. 
Order yours now so you won’t have to wait. 
See the Overland dealer today. 


Catalog on request—please address Dept. 99 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 








"Made in U. S. A.” 
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